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THE RECEPTION OF MR. DICKENS. 
(With a fine Engraving on Steel.) 


BatinG our characteristic extravagance, in perhaps overdoing 
the matter, the enthusiasm attending Mr. Dickens’s welcome to 
our shores has afforded a spectacle which may justly be regard- 
ed, not alone with satisfaction, but even with pride. We see in 
it an evidence of the quick and warm sympathy with which the 
popular heart rarely fails to respond to the hand that touches its 
finer chords, by appealing to its sense of the beautiful, the noble, 
and the good, its kindly charities and universal human affections. 
So that it strikes us with an impression of pleasure, akin to that 
always awakened when, in a crowded theatre, the utterance of 
any high or beautiful sentiment will elicit, as it usually does, in- 
dependently of any merit of performance by the actor, a generous 
burst of feeling from that promiscuous audience, which does as 
much honor to the hearts it comes from, as to the author to 
whose work such applause is the noblest of tributes. 

We see, moreover, in this a striking symptom of a more just 
and pure appreciation commencing to prevail, in the general pub- 
lic mind, of the only true greatness by which one man can be dis- 
tinguished above the common level of his fellows—the greatness 
of goodness, and of genius faithfully applied to its high mission 
of the improvement and elevation of mankind. Who, tell us, is 
this young stranger, about whose path we crowd with so warm 
and eager a homage of our hearts—toward whom our souls thus 
yearn so kindly, as to some dear friend or brother whom we have 
long loved, though never seen—whom we are so anxious to clasp 
hand to hand, and to meet in that silent sympathy which passes 
between men like the transit of the electric spark wheu their 
eyes meet—who ishe? Is it a soldier, coming crowned with 
all the crimsoned laurels of war—who has proved himself in bat- 
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tle, fearless of his own life, and careless of that of others, and 
has heroically murdered his thousands and tens of thousands in 
some great day of blood, and made desolate the hearth-stones of 
as many happy homes? No, no—there is no taint of “ the mili- 
tary” about him. He never wore a sword by his side, nor a regi- 
mental title to his name; and we have no doubt that he holds all 
the shining nonsense of epaulettes and cocked hats, which delight 
so many ‘children of alarger growth,’ in about the same respect 
that he does the penny trumpets of his nursery reminiscences. 
No, no, thank God!—the soldier has not yet cursed the earth by 
his presence, who, in that capacity, would have elicited from the 
great heart of our people the welcome which has greeted the ar- 
rival of this young man to our shores. 

Nor is he either aristocrat or millionaire. As to his purse, he 
has to fill it from time to time by a draft on his wits, like the 
poorest scribbler of the tribe; and as to rank, we are rejoiced 
that there is no other nobility about him than the universal title 
of simple and glorious manhood. He is neither Prince nor Lord 
—but there is neither Prince nor Lord in Christendom to whom we 
should have awarded the ovation of sucha reception. Whether he 
ever had a grandfather or not, we are not informed—though, from 
the silence of the voice of fame, which has busied itself so much of 
late with him and his, this point may be considered doubtful. At any 
rate, his very name suffices to acquit him of any taint of ‘gen- 
tle blood,’ and he first appears on the surface of the world in the 
humblest capacity of plebeian penny-a-lining. But in our day 
and generation the Pen is a far more powerful weapon, to open 
the world’s oyster, than ever was the Sword; and in the position 
to which it has already elevated this poor and obscure youth, we 
delight to read an expression of the homage of the age to its 
divine right and its magic might. 

The chief secret of his extraordinary success is to be found in 
the accordance of the spirit generally pervading his writings with 
the democratic genius now everywhere rapidly developing itself 
as the principle of that new civilization, whose dawn is just 
brightening upon the world. We see that his mind is strongly 
possessed with atrue sense of the unjust suffering, moral and 
physical, by which the mass of mankind are everywhere pressed 
down to the dust, and especially in the country to which hith- 
erto the scope of his observation has been confined, with a kindly 
and brotherly sorrow for the hapless fate of its victims, and a 
righteous and manly indignation against its causes. ‘This is 
that deep chord in the mighty lyre of the great popular heart, 
from which his touch has drawn forth a note at the same time so 
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powerful, and attuned to so fine and sweet a harmony with the 
spontaneous sympathies of millions. We warn Wellington and 
Peel, we warn Toryism in general, against this young writer. 
If they had at their disposal the Bastilles and Jettres-de-cachet of 
another day, we would advise their prompt application, as soon 
as he shall set foot in England again, on his return from his pres- 
ent visit, where his popular tendencies are not likely to be weak- 
ened. There is nothing in any of the books he has yet produced, 
of a manifest political character, or of any probable political de- 
sign. Yet there is that in them all which is calculated to hasten 
on the great crisis of the English Revolution (speed the hour!) 
far more effectively than any of the open assaults of Radicalism 
or Chartism. The great idea they all assert is that idea of hu- 
man equality, under the influence of the progress of which the 
regal palaces and baronial castles of the whole world are crum- 
bling and destined to crumble to ruin. He gives a strong shake 
to all the comfortable illusions with which upper life in England 
has been so long wont to surround itself, to lay to its soul the 
flattering unction that all these conventional artificialities of its 
little world within a world are true realities, and necessary to 
human existence and society. ‘The English aristocrat looks 
down, from the eminence of his accidental position, upon the toil- 
ing, and suffering, and half-starving millions there far down be- 


neath him, somewhat as from the summit of Dover Cliff: 


—— “Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire — dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head ; 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 


Appear like mice.” 


He is too distant and too high above them to realize* that they 


are indeed his fellows and his brethren, of the same flesh and 


* A very good and useful word, however it may be sneered at by English 
critics as an Americanism. Why should we be afraid of introducing new words 
into the language which it is our mission to spread over a new world ?— we 
who have introduced into it, for exportation as well as home consumption, so 
many new ideas and new things. A fig for this affected antiquarian precision of 
language! It is well rebuked by a great authority in the following extract from 
those charming volumes, Miss Sedgwick’s Letters from Europe: 

“T was struck with the different views that are taken of the same subject in 
different positions, when afterward, in a conversation with the celebrated Man- 
zoni, he asked me if America, in emancipating herself from political dependance, 
had also obtained intellectual freedom; if, unenslaved by the classic models of 
England, we ventured to modify the language, and to use such new phrases and 


words as naturally sprung from new circumstances.” 
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blood, the same form, features, and feelings with himself. The 
contemplation of them produces not much more real and lasting 
effect on his mind than if they were indeed so many “mice.” 
Such a writer as Dickens takes him quietly by the hand, and 
leads him down into the midst of them. He jostles among their 
infinite throng ; he hears now with a thrilling distinctness those 
voices of their suffering and their despair which the wind could 
not before waft up to his ears; he looks into their pale and thin 
faces, and can see their tears, their furrows, and the melancholy 
stamp of expression left there by the daily hardship of the lot 
which has passed upon them from their cradle. He learns, too, 
the truth he never before suspected, how accidental a thing is 
nine-tenths of the vice and crime which he has always regarded 
as the natural element of existence to the degraded “lower 
orders,” from whose ranks his soldiers and his sheriffs are daily 
wont to fill his jails, to people his penal colonies, or to select 
the subjects with which to grace his gallows. He begins to un- 
derstand how all this grows out of causes for which he is more 
responsible than they. And seeing that after all, on the whole, 
human nature down there is as good and as divine a thing as it 
is up above; that it is made up of the same materials, the same 
wants, affections, passions, capabilities; that the loveliness of 
virtue is not made up of the purple and fine linen with which he 
has been accustomed to behold her draped, whenever she visits 
those “circles” to which his daily round of life has been eon- 
fined, he begins to understand that there is indeed a holy and a 
mighty truth in that ne, sturdy, plebeian line which he has so 
often heard quoted, but never before felt: 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd, for a’ that !” 


England’s “ upper classes” have too long scorned to believe 
that men were men; her “dower” have too long scarce dared to 
admit the bold thought into their minds ; both are now beginning 
to see and to feel it; and we trust that the day is not far distant 
when the latter will prove to all the world, that they not only 
know their right to the name, equally with duke or king, but that 
they are not unworthy of it. 

We shall not here embark upon any general criticism or anal- 
ysis of Mr, Dickens’s writings, though we regard them and their 
reception by the people of both sides of the ocean as so import- 
ant a phenomenon in the times, that we shall before long attempt 
the task. But there is one striking defect in them which, in the 
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present undiscriminating applause bestowed on both him and 
them, we will not omit to notice. We referto the atrocious ex- 
aggeration of his bad characters. There are no such creatures 
in the world or in Nature. Take Quilp, that hideous and devil- 
ish incarnation of the pure abstract idea of all that is malignant,— 
what right has he to disgust and wound all our moral sensibili- 
ties by giving such a thing a prominent place in so many of the 
finest scenes of his exquisite drama of the Old Curiosity Shop ? 
The angel in the centre, the antagonist incarnation of the beauti- 
ful, the good, the true, the wise, the loving, and the innocent, 
needs no such foil to the sweet radiance of her halo. Take 
Ralph Nickleby, take Fagan, take the amiable pair of the 
Brasses, take Sir Edward Chester, and finally, take Noah Clay- 
pole, with his oysters, himself more nauseous than the very worst 
one of them, which even he could not swallow! We protest 
against Mr. Dickens’ introducing such people to our acquaintance, 
and insisting on bringing them with him so intimately whenever 
he comes. ‘True, we cannot close our doors against either him 
or them, if we would, but we should greatly prefer the unmiti- 
gated pleasure of his own visits, with those troops of other dear 
friends whom he has taught us to love and delight in, without 
having to pay for it the price of tolerating the presence of all 
these night-mare monstrosities in his train. But Mr. Dickens is 
“a privileged character,” and we suppose we must put up with 
his eccentricities, like our fair friend whose favorite pet was a 
snake, for ever peering from her sleeve, or emerging to twine 
about her neck from a nestling place which many might envy 
him though none might share. Still there are no such charac- 
ters in human life or human nature; and the moral effect of ex- 
hibiting such to the imagination is very bad, and a serious draw- 
back on the useful influences of the rest of his writings. The 
reader learns to believe in the possibility of such total depravity. 
He meets with persons presenting single aspects of character, or 
guilty, perhaps, of single acts, resembling the traits of these hid- 
eous creations of the magic pen, and is half unfitted to judge 
them either with that justice due to all, or that charity needed 
alike by all. 

This same tone of exaggeration runs indeed through most of 
his characters, though some of the best are free from it, the lock- 
smith and sweet Dolly Varden for instance. It is like that kind 
of sketching which produces such brilliant effects by strong 
white masses and points, thrown out by equally strong depths of 
black shade. His humor is constantly running into the gro- 
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tesque, and many of his most admirable portraits are after all 
only capital caricatures. Few of his comic characters are free 
from this; and like all caricatures, it is in their very absurdity, 
the basis of nature and truth magnified and distorted into a sort 
of possible impossibility, that their drollery chiefly consists. 
This was perhaps inseparable from the mode of publication, with 
reference to which he has had to weave out his regular weekly 
or monthly measure of matter for his busy printers and his expect- 
ant public. Each part must stand as a complete picture and a com- 
plete action by itself. The characters must be rapidly struck off 
by a few dashing and sketching strokes of outline, their remark- 
able traits standing out with such a salient boldness as to throw 
them necessarily out of all regular proportion or consistency, 
when closely scanned, — as Mr. Tyler’s nose, for example, a very 
extraordinary phenomenon when viewed under the most favorable 
circumstances, a something new under the sun, the sage of old to the 
contrary notwithstanding, as the presidential nose, we say, (and it is 
in no spirit of either irreverence or unkindness that we thus point 
our illustration,) would certainly produce a very startling effect 
on the canvass of an artist who in his haste should concentrate 
all his light upon that feature, and throw back the rest of the 
face into dimness and shade. 

We sometimes hear a comparison instituted between Dickens 
and Scott, but they do not admit of it; it is almost like compar- 
ing together a color and a sound. The difference between them, 
without disparagement to either, was happily struck offin a word 
by a lady, herself one of the most rare ornaments, not only of 
her sex, but of the art in which she sought her illustration:— 
“ Scott is Raphael, Dickens, Hogarth.” 

The future lying before the subject of these brief and hasty 
remarks, it is impossible to predict. He is still very young. 
Most men, writing so much in early life, and so rapidly, write 
themselves out. It is astonishing that he has been able to do so 
much within the past three or four years. He must have been 
under perpetual whip and spur, with the press for ever, as Scott 
expressed it, “clattering and thundering at his heels.” He is 
now taking a necessary interval of rest—lying fallow, as it 
were. Is the next product of the soil to be on the principle 
of the modern agriculture, the rotation of crops?’ We should be 
inclined to doubt whether the field can yield much more of 
the same as of old. At all events, we know that it is a right 
good soil, and we should be sorry to be absent from the har- 
vesting. 
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ON ASSOCIATION AND ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY. 
BY ALBERT BRISBANE. 
Third Article. 


To discover the principles of a true Organization of Society, 
we must first know the ends to be attained by such an organization. 
How can we plan so complicated a mechanism as that of soci- 
ety, unless we ascertain the objects which are to be effected ? 
Let us therefore examine some of them. 

The first object of a true Social Order should be to realize 
practically, Political and Social Equality. The principle of politi- 
cal equality is admitted in this country, but it is carried out in 
practice only to a very partial extent, and that because social 
equality, which is its foundation, does not exist. The first con- 
dition of social equality is to give to every child equal chances of 
education, equal facilities for developing all the capacities and tal- 
ents with which nature has endowed it. ‘This will not result in a 
monotonous uniformity, but in a rich and varied develop- 
ment of character and genius. ‘The child comes into the world 
helpless and ignorant; it is therefore a sacred duty on the 
part of society to give it an education which will call out and 
perfect all its faculties and intellectual powers. (Such an educa- 
tion cannot be given at present even to the children of the rich.) 
If the child be left to grow up in ignorance; if the germs of tal- 
ent which exist in its young mind be smothered ; if its moral and 
intellectual nature be perverted or degraded, its most precious 
rights are violated. It goes through life maimed in intellect, 
and perhaps a stupid dolt or a depraved being. Such an indi- 
vidual cannot take advantage of the political equality which may 
exist in society ; he cannot hope to attain rank and preferment ; 
he must struggle through life in ignorance and degradation, pos- 
sessing in reality no other privilege than the nominal right of 
voting for more favored beings, to whom the advantages of edu- 
cation and intellectual development have been extended. .'Thus 
Political Equality is fallacious without Social Equality. Let the 
latter be established, and the former will grow out of it as a natu- 
ral and necessary consequence. 

A second object of a true Social Order should be to throw 
open to all its members a broad field for employing the skill and 
knowledge which they may have acquired, and the faculties and 
talents which have been developed in them. This may be looked 
upon as another condition of Social Equality, as it secures to 
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man one of his most valuable rights, the Right of Labor. When 

society has secured to children such a scientific and industrial 

education as will fully develop their abilities and powers, 

and make of them a// that Nature intended they should be, then | 
it should afford to them every facility for making the best use of 
those abilities and powers, and guaranty to them the profits and 

honors which may result from their exercise. 

A third object should be, to ennoble Industry, and render it 
honorable and attractive. Our present system of hired labor is 
repugnant, degrading, and ill-requited; it brutalizes the multi- 
tude who wear out their lives in it, and entails upon them pov- 
erty and a long train of evils. To improve and elevate the condi- 
tion of the Laboring Classes, we must reform the present false sys- 
tem of Industry, and give to it a true organization. Man must 
always labor: without labor he would starve upon the fruitful 
earth. But the present mode of exercising Industry makes it 
rather a curse and a scourge which all strive to avoid. If we 
can give it an organization which will dignify it, and render it 
attractive, as will hereafter be proved perfectly possible, we will 
make it a blessing and a delight. Industry is the source of riches 
and of health. Without it, man vegetates in poverty, and in pol- 
ished societies, he is harassed by physical debility and disease. 
How can we suppose that a wise and benevolent Providence 
could have so made us as to render industry absolutely neces- 
sary for our health and welfare, and then have coupled with its 
exercise repugnance and degradation! 

The principle of Liberty has not been applied to Labor: there 
is as much tyranny at present in this department of society as 
there is in politics under adespot or any form of absolute rule. 
The hired laborer is as dependant upon the capitalist or employer 
as a Turkish subject is upon a Pashaw. He must beg the privi- 
lege of toiling, and must submit to the control of any one who 
can give him work ; he must suffer himself to be dictated to as 
to the time he shall devote to toil, and he must labor at the 
occupations which are pointed out to him, whether suited or not 
to health and inclination; the time he can take for his meals is 
fixed, he is often forbid to speak to his fellow-workmen around 
him, and in large manufactories he is rung up in the morning by 
a bel] as if he were an animal. To add to his humiliation, he 
must go on a Saturday night, and ask humbly for his week’s 
wages, as if the scanty stipend he was to receive was more than 
a requital for the labor he had given. Is not this a servitude de 
facto as complete as that to which the meanest subject of the 
most despotic government politically is reduced? What a satire 
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upon reason and common sense to pretend to the Laboring 
Classes that they are in the enjoyment of liberty and equality, 
because they can leave their workshops or dens of labor two or 
three times a year to vote for a few public officers— and must 
then fain return to them with all speed to produce the means of 
paying their salaries! How can men, who Jay claim to honesty 
and intelligence, and who have any regard for their future repu- 
tation, continue to advocate such superficial theories of Human 
Rights 1 

A fourth condition, which a true system of society should ful- 
fil, is to do away with poverty, and secure to alla sufficiency. 
It will be asserted by the great majority of persons that the thing 
is impossible. This is a very great error; Association and At- 
tractive Industry will not only secure to man an abundance of 
material riches, but will secure to him also those intellectual 
riches — those delights which arise from the enjoyment of the 
arts and sciences, and agreeable social relations — which therich 
even possess so sparingly at present. 

There are various other objects which atrue Social Order 
should attain; I will mention, however, but one more. I stated 
in my last article, that man is the Overseer of the globe ; that it 
is a noble domain confided to his care, and that to his intelli- 
gence is delegated the high trust of supervising and regulating it, 
and the creations upon it. As Overseer, he should cultivate and 
embellish its surface, clear it of its forests, fertilize its wild plains 
and valleys, drain its marshes, dike and regulate its streams, develop 
its varied resources and riches, cover it with vast works of internal 
improvement, and make of it a beautiful terrestrial residence, where 
he would surround himself with all the wonders of the arts, sciences, 
and industry, and live that noble life which was intended for him 
by his munificent Creator. God has given man a mind capa- 
ble of performing the great work of Overseer which he has 
intrusted to him, but to accomplish it, he must discover and 
organize a system of society which will direct aright his 
labor, his genius, and his energies. The highest object, conse- 
quently, of a true social order, is to aid and second man in fulfil- 
ling his destiny. Let this great object be attained, and all other 
desired ends, such as his liberty, social elevation, and happiness 
will follow as natural results. Every being that fulfils his des- 
tiny is happy: the present misery of the human race is the sign 
of a deviation from their destiny. 

Politicians of the most liberal and advanced views will proba- 
bly assert that the idea of setting up so great an object as the 
overseeing of the globe to be attained by human efforts, is per- 
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fectly visionary. It may seem so to them, because they are com- 
pletely absorbed in partial and sectional interests, and those of 
classes, and in the party quarrels which result from the clashing 
of those interests. Here one set of leaders is linked in with the 
commercial interest, and wish an extended paper currency ; 
there another set, taking a different view of the commercial and 
financial policy, advocate a specie currency. Some leaders go 
for the interests of the South, others for those of the North; all 
are splitting hairs about the Constitution, and other subjects 
which admit of sophistical controversy; and personal ambition 
and pecuniary profit are the two principal springs of action which 
impel those leaders to side with this or that party or interest. 

It is not surprising that men whose minds are so preoccupied 
by sectional, partial and personal interests, and by party quarrels 
and rivalries, should regard as visionary the idea of organizing 
a society which would enable man to attain his destiny. Human 
intelligence has not elevated itself to the idea of a Social Re- 
form ; it has been and still is engaged in secondary reforms re 
lating to the government, administration, legislation, the judi 
ciary, &c., but it has not yet comprehended the importance of a 
Social Reform. Some of the most advanced nations are now 
nearly prepared, | think, for this idea. The people of this coun- 
try have achieved and obtained all that the most liberal political 
theorists have for centuries past aspired to realize—to wit, politi- 
cal liberty and equality, democratic institutions, liberty of the 
press, universal suffrage, &c., and still happiness has not been 
the result. Social evils, such as poverty, ignorance, vice and 
crime exist, and to a sad extent, and are increasing under the 
influence of our demoralizing systems of trade, finance, and in- 
dustry, and the growth of population. If anything is to be 
learned from the experience of the past, it is that a soczal, in- 
stead of a political or administrative reform is necessary, and 
that if any great and permanent good is to be effected, and the 
condition of the people is to be effectually improved, new and 
thorough measures must be resorted to. We have had in this 
country over half a century of political controversy ; various 
parties have had the ascendency ; different policies have been 
carried out, and where are the great results which have been 
attained? We have increased in population and power, we have 
extended our commerce and developed our industry and natural 
resources, but the impartial observer must admit that social evils 
have also increased, and in some respects with a fearful rapidity. 
The anxiety for the future —the uncertainty of employment — 
commercial revulsions—the fierce and relentless competition 
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which exists between all classes, and in all branches of business, 
destroying profits and all fair remuneration of labor — financial 
frauds — party and sectional antipathies, &c., — are greater than 
they have been before, and the mass are verging gradually 
towards that poverty and pecuniary dependance, in which they 
are now sunk throughout Europe. To arrest this downward 
tendency, the country wants deeper changes than political and 
administrative reforms ; and if our statesmen possessed elevated 
views upon social questions, they would see this truth, and would 
not waste their talents and energies, and defeat their ambition of 
future fame, by a devotion toa temporary and superficial class of 
reformations. 

The reform which we contemplate will not be effected by vio- 
lence, nor even by party agitation and influence, which are 
but a kind of disguised violence ; it will encroach upon no indi- 
vidual or vested rights; it will not impoverish the rich to enrich 
the poor: on the contrary, it will offer a safe and profitable in- 
vestment to capital, and will, by means of attractive industry, so 
increase real wealth or production as to add immensely to the 
prosperity of all classes. It will change those elements of the 
social mechanism which are false and defective, such as the sys- 
tem of labor, trade, education and isolated households; but it 
will respect and develop nobly those which are true, such as the 
religious sentiment, the marriage bond, the family union, and in- 
dividual property. In short, the reform we advueate will not be 
destructive, but constructive ; it will not pull down, but build up; 
it will net undertake at once general and organic changes in so- 
ciety, but will proceed by practical experiments upon a small 
scale, and by local substitutions of present false arrangements. 

The mode of procedure will be this: a first Association will 
be founded :—if it is found that it pays a good interest upon the 
capital invested in it; if it improves vastly the condition of the 
laborer; if it gives the rich, who may choose to join it, attraetive 
industrial occupations, and, as a consequence, health and corpo- 
real strength, besides pleasures and enjoyments of an intellectual 
nature; if it thus forwards the interests of all classes, and does 
not conflict with any established religious opinions and individual 
rights, it is evident that the system will spread rapidly from its 
own inherent excellence. A second, third, fourth, and fifth As- 
sociation will be established. When the system is tried upon so 
large a scale, it will, if found far superior to the present order, 
spread and become universal. It was only necessary to build one 
steamboat to spread the discovery over the globe; it will enly be 
necessary to organize one Association to prove the incalculable 
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superiority of the system of combined action, unity of interests, 
attractive industry and vast economies which would result 
from it, over the present system of isolated households, repug- 
nant industry, waste, conflict of interests, discord, and false 
competition. 

The primary organization of society, the simplest compact or 
germ of the social system, is the village or township. A state 
or nation is but a repetition of townships, as a city is but a repe- 
tition of houses. If we know how to build one house, we can, 
by erecting others, build a city: in the same manner, if we can 
organize one township rightly—and Association is the true sys- 
tem—we can, by spreading these rightly organized townships, 
cover a country with them, and replace the present defective 
ones by them. Such a substitution would lead gradually and 
quietly to a change in the condition of society. 

The township, as now constituted, is false ; it is composed of a 
few hundred families, living isolatedly, each in a separate house, 
with distinct interests, feelings, &c, Each family is striving to 
advance its own interests, at the expense of all others around it, 
which gives rise to that selfishness, antagonism, and anti-social 
spirit, which we behold so generally prevailing. Irom the false 
organization of the township, result the present defective systems 
of commerce, education, and labor; the ignorant and wasteful 
mode of prosecuting agriculture, the humiliating dependance of 
woman, the necessity for large numbers of unproductive menials, 
and other glaring defects. The form of government, or the policy 
pursued by the administration, has little or no influence upon all 
these matters. So true is this, that notwithstanding the difference 
which exists between this country and Europe in the form of 
government, there is very little difference in the system of labor, 
commerce, education, social and domestic relations, and that be- 
cause the organization of the township with us is the same as the 
organization of the township there—that is, of the parish in Eng- 
land, the commune in France, the dorf in Germany, and the paese 
in Italy. 

The present organization of the township, composed of isolated 
families, is, as I said, most false. I will point out a few of its most 
striking defects, and their consequences. It is the cause of: 

1. A miserable system of agriculture, as the skill, experience, 
and means of but one man are applied to this great work. Agri- 
culture is a vast science, which requires the practical and theo- 
retical knowledge of a large number of persons, and abundant 
means to prosecute it successfully. 

2. Repugnant industry, for industry can only be rendered at- 
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tractive in large Associations, where a great variety of occupa- 
tions can be established, and a free choice of, and frequent changes 
in, the same, are offered to all, and the greatest convenience and 
elegance are given to everything connected with labor; such 
as tools, implements, machinery, workshops, fields, gardens, 
dresses, &c. 

3. A bad application of the labor, talents and capacities of the 
different ages and sexes to industry, and a poor adaptation of 
crops to soils, and of cultivation to localities. 

4. The most unbounded waste. Three hundred families (I take 
this number because it is about the proper one for an Associa- 
tion) require, under the present system, three hundred houses, 
three hundred kitchens, three hundred kitchen fires, three hun- 
dred women to do the cooking—and, if they are farming families, 
three hundred barns, three hundred teams, innumerable fences, 
three hundred wells, and everything else on a similar scale of 
complication and waste. ‘These families make, in the course of 
the year, thousands of separate little sales and purchases, which 
give rise to numerous law-suits, and to discords and antipathies 
without end. In an Association of two thousand persons, say about 
three hundred families, a few hedges weuld replace the present 
vast number of fences; two or three large granaries and stables, 
the barns; forty or fifty teams, the three hundred. All purchases 
would be made at wholesale, which would be a vast economy, 
and abolish the host of little bargains and sales which now take 
place between individuals. Instead of three hundred inconvenient 
little kitchens, and as many fires, two or three large kitchens, fitted 
up with every convenience, and four or five fires, would answer 
all purposes infinitely better. Three hundred poor women would 
not have to wear out their lives as at present in cooking daily 
the year through; thirty or forty experienced cooks, whose func- 
tions would be rendered honorable, and who, besides, would be 
well paid, would be occupied alternately on different days, and 
do the work in a far superior manner, 

So long as industry remains repugnant, dishonorable, and de- 
grading, and the great waste attendant on the system of isolated 
households is continued, four fifths of the population will be poor, 
and nothing can prevent it: republican institutions, and the best 
conducted administration, offer no remedy for this evil. Our evils, 
I will repeat, are social, not political, and it is time that our lead- 
ing statesmen and legislators should comprehend this simple, evi- 
dent and undeniable truth, and endeavor to do something effect- 
ual for the cause of suffering humanity. 

5. Universal distrust, selfishness and duplicity of action. 
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I could extend very greatly this list of defects, but the few 
mentioned are sufficient to show that any system of social organ- 
ization which contains them must be extremely defective. The 
conclusion at which I wish to arrive is, that the present organi- 
zation of the township is false, that it is full of incoherence and 
waste, and is the source of repugnant industry, of poverty, con- 
flict of interests, selfishness, and of an anti-social spirit. It must 
consequently be reformed. 

Now, an Association with its unity of interests, concert of ac- 
tion, vast economies, increased production, its system of attrac- 
tive industry, equitable division of profits, and its practical truth 
and real liberty, coupled with the highest refinement in family 
relations, is nothing more than a reformed Township. 

If we can organize one Association rightly, and it leads to the 
above results, we shall then have a true primary organization of 
society, the germ of a true Social Order. All we then have to 
do, is to spread these primary organizations or Associations, until 
they become universal, and they will lead to all those changes in 
labor, trade, law, banking, currency, &c., for which political par- 
ties are now vainly contending. 

A State or Nation, however extensive, is, as I before stated, but 
a repetition of townships or primary organizations. The United 
States, for example, is composed of States, the States of counties, 
the counties of townships, and thus the United States is but a re- 
petition of townships. If the township be falsely organized, and 
leads to all the evils which we have pointed out, and if this false- 
ly organized township is spread and rendered universal, then we 
have a falsely organized State or country. But if, on the other 
hand, we can organize one township rightly, which we can do by 
Association, and can spread this rightly organized township, until 
it becomes universal, we shall then have a rightly organized State 
or country. By proceeding in this manner, we can introduce 
gradually a great reform, which will increase vastly the prosper- 
ity of the country, benefit the rich as well as the poor, and shock 
no Opinions of a moral or religious nature. 

I have entered rather minutely into this subject, in order to 
show that the advocates of Association have a positive and prac- 
tical plan for effecting the Reform for which they are laboring. 
So long as our political leaders aet upon generalities, like the ad- 
ministration and the currency, they can produce no important 
beneficial results; they cannot reach social evils, and must be 
content to declare, as they now do, that poverty and misery can 
never be banished from the earth, that man was placed upon it to 
combat and to suffer, and that the idea of human happiness is the 
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dream of an Utopia. To effect any practical good, we must go 
to the foundation of the social organization, and reform those 
defective departments of it, which have a daily influence upon 
the welfare of the mass. If we cannot, for example, render in- 
dustry attractive, how can we give man health, strength, and 
riches? We cannot. How much more important, then, is this 
single item of the practical reform to which Association will lead, 
than all those political and partial reforms which now absorb the 
attention of the public. 

The reform we aim at consists, if viewed in its most practical 
light, in replacing our incoherently organized townships by well- 
organized Associations. This transformation will bring with it a 
reform in industry, commerce, banking, the law, education, and 
individual relations ; and as these departments are the principal 
elements of society, it will produce, as a consequence, a social 
Reform. 

The piecemeal and fragmental measures which are now advo- 
cated by various parties, can alleviate but very slightly human 
misery ; they are palliatives for partial evils, but cannot assuage 
the deeply-rooted evils under which humanity groans. The world 
wants a comprehensive, thorough reform, and nothing short of it 
can bring deliverance. 

* * * * * ¥ 

I intended to have entered, in the present article, upon a de- 
scription of the practical organization of Association, but the sub- 
ject is so new, and appears so impracticable to minds which have 
not reflected upon social questions, that I deem it best to de- 
vote one more article to preliminary considerations and expla- 
nations, 

In conclusion, I will make some remarks upon a question of 
the deepest interest—that of Abolition. This question, which is 
rising portentously on our political horizon, and threatens the 
dissolution of the Union, cannot be met and solved by the politi- 
cal wisdom of the age. It requires a new Social Science, and new 
measures. All one-sided or partial philanthropy is apt to lead to 
commotions, and produces but little or no permanent good. This 
is the defect of Abolitionism. To render any important service 
to the cause of humanity, it should take a universal character— 
and its advocates should endeavor to discover the means of abol- 
ishing all kinds of slavery and servitude. They should first ana- 
lyze and set forth the various kinds of bondage and oppression to 
be abolished; they should then search for the original cause of 
all slavery, and labor to remove the cause, instead of attacking 
the effect. The age, it is asserted, tends to universalism in all 
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things ; the Abolitionists should catch its spirit, and aim at erad. 
icating universal servitude. 

The only measures which have heretofore been employed 
against slavery, are liberations by force; simple liberations with- 
out recompense to owners ; and purchases of individuals. These 
measures are extremely partial and defective, and lead to no gen- 
eral and effectual results. 

I will point out some of the different kinds of slavery which exist 
on the earth, and examine the original or primary cause of all 
slavery. I will then show how the cause can be removed, and 
slavery or the effect abolished without commotion or injustice to 
any party. 

The first step to which a spirit of an enlarged and noble phi- 
lanthropy should lead, should be to enumerate the different kinds 
of slavery which exist, and the next, to search for the means of 
abolishing them all. Fourier gives the following list, which 


comprises the leading classes of bondage : 


SERVITUDES TO BE ABOLISHED. 


Ist. Native slavery, or persons born of slave parents. 

2d. Slavery of prisoners taken in war; a custom still prevalent 
among some nations, and which was general in antiquity. 

3d. Slave trade and exportation of slaves. 

4th. Sale and seclusion of women in seraglios. 

5th. Servitude of the soil, or feudal bondage. 

6th. Military conscriptions. 

7th. Perpetual monastic vows. 

Sth. Poverty, oR PASSIVE AND INDIRECT SLAVERY. 

The last mentioned servitude is the most universal, and is the 
source of great numbers of minor servitudes ; among others, that 
of the white laboring multitude, who, from want and destitution, 
cut down their wages and prolong their day’s work, until they 
reduce themselves to a worse bondage than that of rea! slaves. 

The world wants some broad and comprehensive scheme which 
will abolish all these servitudes at once. Men of high ambition 
should feel a repugnance to waste their time and energies in little 
reforms and measures which grow out of accidental circumstances, 
and which in a few years sink into oblivion, enshrouding in their 
nothingness those who devoted themselves to them. But the phi- 
lanthropy and ambition of the day are decidedly contracted, so 
much so that the leading and influential men of society declare 
all reforms of a universal nature to be impossible; they are be- 
sides so hampered by the narrowness of public opinion, that they 
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dare not advocate them, or any which the great majority cannot 
easily comprehend. This is the reason why administrative, legis- 
lative, currency, temperance, abolition and other partial or piece- 
meal reforms engage public attention, and become popular, while 
a fundamental ora social reform is deemed impracticable and 
visionary. 

Let us now examine the original and primary cause of all 
slavery ; it is Repugnant Industry. So long as industry is repul- 
sive and degrading, man will not undergo it, unless he be forced 
to it. To compel the mass to toil, two systems of labor have 
been instituted. The first, which is slavery, makes use of the 
lash as the stimulant to industry; the second, which is hired 
labor, makes use of want and starvation. Both systems degrade 
the human race, and produce in different ways the most odious 
and oppressive results. All human societies have been and are 
based upon a false, tyrannical and repugnant system of industry, 
so that injustice and oppression exist at their foundation. If we 
disguise this false foundation with a little political liberty, and a 
few political rights, social bondage and servitude for the mass 
are not the less real. So true is this, that the changes which 
have taken place in the condition of the producing classes since 
the early formation of societies have been but so many changes of 
one general tyranny, — at one epoch they are slaves, at another 
serfs, and now they are the laboring classes. The tyranny of the 
lash gives way in some societies to the tyranny of want, but 
dependance, privation and degradation remain. 

The strong philanthropic feeling which is entertained for the 
comparatively small number of negroes of the South, should be 
extended to the white laboring populations of civilized countries, 
which are so much more numerous. Their constancy in labor, 
the responsibility and anxiety imposed upon them by the care of 
families, their respect for property and public order under all the 
poverty and privations which they endure, merit in the highest 
degree the attention of those who feel an interest in the social 
elevation of man. 

The abolitionist should extend his views of improvement to 
the white, as well as to the black slaves; for the black population 
of the south is but a small portion of the human race, whose 
rights are plundered, and whose natures are degraded. 

The means of uprooting all kinds of oppression are discovered ; 
those means are Association and Attractive Industry. They will 
abolish slavery without trouble or commotion, and while they 
will indemnify fully the owner, they will elevate as well as free 
the slave. I will here remark, that the white and black races 
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should live separately ; all discords or duplicities (and difference 
of color is one) derange social harmony, and cannot be permit- 
ted to exist in a true system of society. 

To be convinced that Repugnant Industry is the cause or 
source of all Slavery, we have but to examine when and how 
slavery commenced. It took its rise when the human race had 
so increased in numbers that hunting and fishing, and the spon- 
taneous produetions of the earth, were no more sufficient to sup- 
ply their wants, and it became necessary to resort to labor te 
live. At that period no facilities for exercising industry existed, 
implements and machinery were not invented, and man had to 
toil in the rudest manner, without the aid of those Jabor-saving 
machines and conveniences which his inventive genius discov- 
ered ata later date. Industry was then doubly loathsome and 
repugnant, and was avoided, of course, as one of the greatest 
of scourges. War was then universal, for the strong found it 
easier to plunder the weak than to produce themselves, and the 
prisoners taken in combat were reduced to slavery, and forced by 
the rudest means whieh oceurs to the human mind—the lash— 
to toil and produce for the victors. The slave became the pro- 
perty of the master, and to man was thus given the most abso- 
lute control over the life and destiny of his fellow-man. 

This dark tyranny had its origin in repugnant industry ; and as 
repugnant industry is still universal, tyranny and servitude exist 
under innumerable odious forms, though changed and modified 
in various ways. 

Thus slavery, which took its rise at an early period in the his- 
tory of the human race, has been continued under various shapes 
without intermission since. There are at present at least one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of slaves upon the earth, and the number 
is gradually inereasing. We must not look upon slavery as an 
isolated defect of, or a single blot upon, human societies; it is 
but one symptom of a vast social malady, which is much deeper 
than is generally supposed, and which must be cured before the 
evils it engenders can be eradicated. That malady is repugnant 
industry. 1 ask again, is it not evident that if labor be repulsive, 
degrading, and but poorly rewarded, the mass must be forced to 
it by constramntt It is. Two modes of constraint have been 
discovered, which are want and the LtasH. Whether other kinds 
ean be invented, I will not here examine; but this is certain, that 
until industry is rendered attractive, honorable and lucrative, di- 
rect or indirect slavery, with its attendant results, degradation 
and oppression, will be the lot of the laboring classes ; — that is, 
of the vast majority of the human race. 
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In Antiquity, slavery was almost universal, and violence or the 
lash was the stimulant of its industry. Its temples, aqueducts 
and other great works, are monuments of a reckless, hideous 
and loathsome sacrifice of human liberty, rights and happiness. 
In modern civilized countries, slavery has, with a few exceptions, 
been abolished, and a system of hired labor has grown up in its 
place. The stimulant of industry has, with this modification, 
undergone a change ; it is now want and starvation, or the dread 
of them at a future day. The luxuries of the world are produced 
by famished operatives ; and the injustice of Antiquity, although 
cloaked over, is not the less real, and entails not the less upon 
the multitude, poverty, ignorance, and misery. 

It may be supposed at the first glance, that some of the servi- 
tudes mentioned in the list above — for example, the sale and 
seclusion of women in seraglios, and the dependance of the 
female sex under all its various forms, — cannot be traced to 
repugnant industry. Directly or indirectly, however, they can. 
To show this, I will touch briefly upon the question of the de- 
pendance of woman. 

Labor being, as now prosecuted, repulsive and degrading, 
being exercised for the most part by persons who are coarse and 
vulgar in their manners, woman, with her more delicate nature, 
shrinks from all contact with it. Owing to this and other rea- 
sons, she is almost entirely estranged from industry, at least 
from productive industry, and those higher occupations which 
procure independence, rank and fortune. She becomes, as a 
consequence, dependant upon man for her support. Pecuniary 
dependance poisons all social relations, and wherever it exists, 
abasement, sacrifice of rights and subjection follow. In none of 
the societies which have existed on the earth, has woman pos- 
sessed real liberty and independence ; nowhere has she been the 
maker of her own destiny, the controller of her sympathies and 
affections. In a majority of societies she has been a slave, a 
thing bought and sold, a bauble secluded in a harem ; in her most 
favored position, she has been but a secondary being, annexed to 
him who can give her support, and in return for which she is 
required to pay him devotion and obedience. 

The truth is, that, in the present state of society, woman must, 
on account of her dependant condition, barter her sympathies 
and feelings for the house which covers her, the clothes which 
she wears, and the food which she eats; she must, in a vast num- 
ber of cases, sacrifice the attractions of her heart, the aspirations 
of her soul, to the sad necessity of satisfying physical wants. 
Reformers in general overlook this servitude or think it no hard- 
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ship, which shows how little they analyze social evils; let them 
search closely into woman's heart; let them seek there for the 
effects of tyranny which, for public opinion’s sake and other 
reasons, are carefully hidden from the world, and they will find 
wounds — that ever bleed —more frightful than those on the 
negro’s back ! 

To give woman her rights and independence, I would not ad- 
vise that industry and commerce, as now exercised, or that the 
arena of politics, should be thrown open to her. The selfishness, du- 
plicity, fraud, and overreaching, which characterize them would 
corrupt and degrade her. Industry must be ennobled, refined 
and rendered attractive ; 7¢ must be elevated to her ; she can then 
enter it with honor to herself, and while she finds in its pursuits 
the means of individual independence and social equality, she 
will find it a new and noble field of action. 

It is deeply to be regretted that they who are willing to devote 
themselves to the cause of human liberty, should not add to their 
philanthropy that high order of intelligence which comprehends 
the whole truth of a cause, and advocate that comprehensive lib- 
erty which will banish slavery and servitude under all their forms 
from the face of the earth. 

We want liberty for the Child that is now growing up in igno- 
rance, — in intellectual bondage, and which is robbed of its most 
precious right, the right to a complete education, and the devel- 
opment of al] the faculties and talents which Nature has given it. 

We want liberty for the hired Laborer, who toils the day and 
year through in confined, unhealthy manufactories, in. filthy 
workshops, and who must obey servilely an employer to whom 
accident gives the means of buying his labor. 

We want liberty for the Slave, who is cut off from the slight 
chance which the hired laborer enjoys of improving his condition 
and of elevating himself. 

We want liberty for the Woman, who must often sell body and 
soul, and sacrifice her whole intellectual nature, because she is 
pecuniarily dependant. 

We want liberty for those noble Minds—men of talent and ge- 
nius—who are discouraged by poverty and neglect, and whose 
existence is but one scene of anxiety and mental servitude. 

We want, in short, liberty of all kinds, a vast deal more than 
has yet been thought of by the most liberal reformers. Will they 
think so? Doubtful; men reject as impracticable what they have 
not thought upon and revolved in their minds, and as the age has 
not yet arrived at the idea of integral, universal liberty, it is not 
prepared to admit its possibility. 
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How is slavery under all its various forms to be abolished? It 
can only be done by eradicating the original cause—Repugnant 
Industry, and by establishing a system of ttractive Industry in 
its place. If industry can be ennobled and rendered honorable 
and attractive, all will take part in its occupations. Production 
or real wealth will, as a consequence, be immensely increased, 
poverty banished from society, and liberty and independence 
guarantied to all. Let Industry be dignified ; let it be made (as 
it can be, if organized according to the mechanism of the groups 
and series which I will hereafter explain) an avenue to fortune, 
rank and distinction, as war, politics, commerce, and banking 
now are, and the world will not want slaves and poor hired la- 
borers to exercise it. All slavery would disappear without an ef- 
fort, like the wintry snows before the warm sun of spring, for the 
cause which produced and maintains it—the repugnance of the 
great, the rich, and the powerful, to industry—would be eradica- 
ted. If industry were rendered attractive, and presented a field 
for agreeable and healthy occupations, the favored classes would 





no more want slaves to exercise it, than they now want them to 
attend to legislation, banking, commerce, or to take the command 
of armies. 

The idea of rendering industry attractive will appear, probably, 
visionary to a majority of persons, who see it exercised in its 
present repugnant and degrading manner; but when we reflect 
that war, that the killing of our fellow-creatures, which is natu- 
rally the most hideous of occupations, has been rendered honor- 
able and attractive, because powerful incentives and stimulants 
have been connected with it, and because it has opened the way 
to rank and fortune, we should see that if similar inducements 
were connected with industry, and if it afforded similar opportu- 
nities for obtaining honors and preferments, man would seek its 
exercise with avidity, as a means of gratifying those strong de- 
sires of the human heart. The occupations of industry are in 
themselves far more pleasing, and require, to be prosecuted suc- 
cessfully, a much higher order of intellect than banking, com- 
merce or politics. The principal qualifications for the latter, are 
but shrewd suspicion, and persevering intrigue, while industry 
requires a knowledge of nearly all the sciences, and great research 
and experience. There is nothing in its nature to prevent it from 
becoming one of the most honorable and noble pursuits, and 4s- 
sociation will elevate it to that rank. 

Let conscientious minds examine the vast question of Industry, 
and they will see what an immense part it has played in the his- 
tory of the world. Repugnant industry is not only the cause of 
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slavery, and of our servile system of hired labor, but it is also the 
cause of the greater part of the deception, fraud, and double-deal- 


ing, which exist so universally at present in the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and social relations of men. 

Man, considered as a social being, as a being who should per- 
form a useful part in society, starts falsely in his career; he re- 
quires the products of industry, as they are absolutely necessary to 
his physical wants and comforts; but he wishes to avoid the labor 
of producing them. Here is a false commencement, a contradic- 
tion, which has led to all the evils referred to above. 

In the earlier societies, in the barbarian, and in the commence- 
ment of civilization, military leaders oppressed the mass and 
robbed them by violence of the product of their toil; in our later 
civilized societies, a minority equally small, favored with knowl- 
edge, capital, and other advantages which the mass do not pos- 
sess, manage no less effectually by indirect and intricate means 
to appropriate to themselves the best part of the product of their 
labor, and thus avoid also the task of producing. Thus injustice 
and servitude have been universal upon the earth; they have va- 
ried with different societies in form, but not in substance. The 
slavery of the negro race is but a very small fragment of this 
universal servitude. To abolish it isolatedly would advance but 
little the cause of human happiness ; and to attack it separately, 
leaving the cause of it untouched, would produce commotious 
and evils of the greatest magnitude. One tenth part of the efforts 
and money which are now devoted to the cause of Abolition 
would, if devoted to the cause of Association and Attractive In- 
dustry, prove practically their truth: and this mighty truth once 
demonstrated, the death-knell of universal slavery would be sound- 
e1 throughout the earth. 


WHO ARE THE PEOPLE? 
BY JOHN INMAN. 


One might suppose, without being set down as a numscull, that 
if there is a country upon earth in which this question, Who are 
the people? ought not to be asked in sincerity, and with a real 
purpose of having it answered because an answer is wanted, that 
country is our own. 

“The people” are here so much and so deferentially spoken 
of—professions of appeal to them, as the depositories of both wis- 
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dom and power, are so perpetual in the harangues of politicians, 
the pages of pamphleteers, and the leading articles of political 
editors—and devotion totheir service is so boldly assumed asthe 
only object and chief merit of all who are striving for public distine- 
tion or recompense, that one might almost as well profess to have 
doubts of the existence of sunshine, as ignorance of their exact 
character and locality. Yet the writer of this article, perilous as 
the avowal may be to his reputation for wisdom or even for sani- 
ty, does not scruple to make the avowal, that for the life of him 
he cannot pretend to know who are “the people ;” and although 
he thus confesses his ignorance mainly in hope of being enlight- 
ened by somebody, yet he ventures to say, farther, that, as at 
present advised, he does not believe there is a man, anywhere be- 
tween the “ Jomping-off-Place” in Maine and the very southern- 
most rock of Cape Sable in Florida, who ean tell him, so that 
there shall be no hesitation or doubt in the matter, whom he shall 
recognise as “the people.” 

Now, strange as the assertion may seem, we contend that the 
entity of this “‘ people”—their specific existence—is nowhere else 
in the world so questionable, or so difficult to define. In Russia, 
for example, it is easy enough to say who the people are ; the 
term is comprehensive, and includes all the millions of that over- 
grown empire except the Czar and his ministers; these last being 
excepted from the physical necessity of the case, because the 
Czar, absolute as he is, can neither see all, hear all, do all, nor com- 
mand all, that is to be seen, heard, done, and commanded within his 
extensive dominions. If it were otherwise—if his absolutism of 
will were not practically and very essentially curtailed by his 
non-absolutism of capacity, or rather of capability, the ministers 
themselves would be of “the people,” and their august master 
would stand alone in his contradistinction to the vast swarm of 
mankind who think proper to take his will—or what purports to 
be his —for their system of government. But the case being as it 
is—the ministers of the Czar—by which term we mean to desig- 
nate all who wield any authority in his name, from Count Nessel- 
rode down to the pettiest commandant of a Tartar village—being 
thus clothed, ex necessitate rei, with a portion, be the same more or 
less, of his absolutism, they partake also of his exceptive quality, 
and belong not to the ranks of “the people.” In this case the 
matter is plain enough, and we can be at no Joss to know who 
are “the people” in Russia. 

In Great Britain, “the people” are those who pay taxes, in one 
shape or another, without exercising any share of the power by 
which the country is governed. This definition, on the face of it, 
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and at first blush, seems specific enough—intelligible enough. 
But on looking more closely into the matter, we find—(so artificial 
and complicated is the English system of polity—so many fea- 
tures are there in which a name exists without a thing of which it 
is, or should be, the representative—and again, so many things 
exist, and possess no small potency, without being recognised 
under any specific name)—that it is almost as hard to tell who do 
or do not exercise any share of power, as it is in this country to 
say who are “the people.” The nobility, it is clear enough, have 
by theory a certain quantum of power; and if fact were in agree- 
ment with theory, the portion enjoyed or wielded by them would 
be so nicely adjusted in balance against that of the crown on the 
one hand, and that of the commons on the other, that they might 
fairly be considered an integral portion of the people. But in fact, 
the power of the crown, in these modern days, is a nullity; and 
the share that it once enjoyed is now vested somewhere else 
One of the equalizing or balancing elements is gone. But where? 
That is the question. 

A very large proportion of it, undoubtedly, has lapsed into the 
hands of the nobility; not, however, as nobility, but as the 
great landholders of the kingdom ; and they wield it, not in their 
own house of parliament, but in the House of Commons. As no- 
bility, all the power they have is that of legislation in the upper 
house,—and this they had in the times of the most vigorous sove- 
reigns—of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. Then, as now, they 
could at any time defeat any action of the other house, if they 
thought proper to incur the odium and the hazards; that odium 
and those hazards being less then than they are now, because the 
physical power of the masses was less available, less easily and 
readily to be brought out in united action. But, to counterbalance 
this disadvantage in modern times, the power of the royal veto, 
which, in the earlier ages of English history, was promptly enough 
exercised, or would be when occasion might require, has now 
fallen into desuetude—is in fact gone. On the other hand again, 
the crown has gained something in the more frequent exercise of 
the power of creating new peers, by which it might, on an emer- 
gency, in fact control the legislative action of the upper house by 
a wholesale and vigorous act of “ pitchforking ;” but this it would 
hardly venture to do when the adverse majority to be overcome 
was large, and indeed “ pitchforking” for the sake of votes in the 


House of Lords, is at all times so unpopular a measure, and gives 
rise to so much clamor and indignation, that it can hardly be 
reckoned on as an element of the royal authority, available for 
political purposes. 
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On the whole, then, we conclude that the nobles of England, 
as such, have come into possession of little, if any, of the power 
once vested in the chief estate, or person of the sovereign ; but 
the case is widely different with them in their capacity of land- 
holders. In this capacity they wield, in the House of Commons, 
even since the passage of the Reform Bill, a very considerable, 
and, we suspect, an increasing share of political influence — 
which is but another name for power. It is our opinion that, 
taking the average of years, the share they possess in this 
way, added to that which belongs to them legitimately, as one of 
the three estates, is something more than a fair half of the whole 
ruling or governing power in the kingdom; but there is occa- 
sionally a “ pressure from without” which in a moment, as it 
were, breaks down their superiority, and which they neither can 
nor dare resist. ‘The passage of the Reform Bill was one of 
these occasions; we think that the repeal of the Corn Laws will 
be another. When such occasions present themselves, the Lords 
have no alternative but to yield, after resisting as long as they 
conceive resistance to be safe. But the “ pressure from with- 
out” is generally short-lived in proportion to its vehemence ; and 
the Lords, having always at their command the same elements of 
power in their influence over the rural constituencies, are almost 
sure, sooner or later, to regain the position from which they have 
been temporarily driven. We conceive that an alternation of 
such losings and regainings will continue to be presented in 
England, until the whole business is set on a new and more stable 
basis by a revolution which shall not be moral only. 

It is elear enough, then, from what we have shown, that the 
nobles in England are no part of “the people.” They pay taxes, 
undoubtedly, and heavy ones too, both directly and indirectly; 
but they have also a great deal to do with the laying of taxes, 
and this is one of the chief items in that governing power, parti- 
cipation in which we have assumed as not belonging there to 
“the people.” Now let us look at the Commons. 

In considering these, and their position, we must be careful to 
draw a distinction between the Commons of England, and the 
house which bears their name. For although the latter is sup- 
posed to represent the former, there is in truth as much differ- 
ence between them as between the client and his attorney. Mr. 
Latitat does the business of John Doe, to be sure, — but it is for his 
own profit. 

The Commons House of Parliament undoubtedly possesses the 
remaining share of the power theoretically supposed to be vested 
in King, Lords, and Commons, but now, as we have seen, divided 
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between the lattertwo. ‘There is, to be sure, a sort of tertium quid 
in ministers of the crown — to wit, the power derived from place, 
patronage, preferment, and the bestowal of honors. But this ¢er- 
tium quid is held by them in such absolute subjection to majori- 
ties in Parliament, and is therefore so temporary and uncertain in 
its nature, that we are not called upon to give it any considera- 
tion in discussing the actual polity of England. ‘Time was when 
a minister or a ministry could repose on the personal or politi- 
cal attachment of the sovereign, and in the strength of that reli- 
ance retain office in spite of Lords and Commons ; but it is not 
so now, as we have lately had occasion to observe. 

The House of Commons, then, divides the power of the gov- 
ernment with the Lords. Butas it is not, like them, a permanent 
body, it is clear enough that, ultimately, the power which it 
wields resides in and belongs to the source or sources from 
which it derives its existence. What are those sources? 

Now this is just the most difficult question to answer that can 
be propounded in relation to English affairs, — except one other 
question, to wit, how the nation sustains its monstrous extrava- 
gance of debt and expenditure. We answer it in part very rea- 
dily, by reference to what has been said of the Lords as land- 
holders. The rural constituencies are for the most part tenants 
under these Lerds, either by lease, at will, or by copy-hold ; sub- 
ject to their influence, and, in the main, returning members to 
Parliament at their dictation. In the country towns, moreover, 
the small shopkeepers, tradesmen, and mechanics are in Jike man- 
ner under this influence ; their votes too may be set down, gene- 
rally speaking, as the votes of the Lords. Then there is the 
squirearchy — the class of untitled landholders. Their interest 
coincides, principally, with that of the Lords; their influence 
and so 





of course is added to that of their noble neighbors, 
they may be omitted in the enumeration. The votes of the 
farmers, large and small —(and, by the way, small farmers are 
much less common now than they were fifty years ago, their 
holdings being mostly swallowed up in the estates of the great 
Jand owners) — generally follow the direction of the Duke, the 
Earl, or the Marquis ;— so they too may be omitted. Then what 
have we left 2 

First the great cities—next the manufacturing districts — 
then the independent rural constituencies —then the indepen- 
dent boroughs — then the corporations, as Oxford and Cambridge, 
—next the maritime districts— and lastly the small infinitude of 
individual franchises derived from old and out-of-the-way cus- 


toms, such as the “ pot-wallopers,” the freemen of Bristol, made 
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so by marrying Bristol women, under a grant from Queen Eliza- 
beth, &c. &e. 

Now these form but a small proportion of the inhabitants of 
England ; and, small as the proportion is, still smaller is the com- 
parative number of these who vote independently — that is, who 
vote under the impulse solely of their own judgment and con- 
science. ‘Take the miserable inhabitants of the manufacturing 
districts, for example ; those unfortunate wretches, the tale of 
whose destitution and misery is wafted to us upon every breeze 
that sweeps westerly across the broad Atlantic ; take the thou- 
sands upon thousands in London and the other great cities, who 
rise in the morning, not knowing where they shall get the first 
morsel that is to break their fast that day ; the thousands upon 
thousands whose lives are passed in contemplating or acting upon 
the horrid alternative between crime, suicide, and starvation; 
take the hundreds of thousands throughout the kingdom whose 
enduring misery has created a distinct and vast class among the 
population of England under the fearful designation of “ pauper ;” 
take the aggregate of all these—the starving operative, the 
wretched London vagrant, the still more wretched “ pauper” of 
the rural districts, and consider how few of them have votes at 
all, and how many of those having votes regard them only asa 
property which they can dispose of, in their pressing need, for 
some amount of coin — openly and avowedly offering their suf- 
frages for sale to the highest bidder; add all these to the voters 
whom we have already shown to be utterly devoid of indepen- 
dence or freedom of will in their employment of the elective 
franchise, and we begin to perceive how small is the number of 
Englishmen who really enjoy any share of power in the adminis- 
tration of the government — even of that little more than nomi- 
nal power, which, in such a political system as that of England, 
arises from the possession of the electoral franchise. 

But all these — the tenants of the great landholders ; the shop- 
keepers, who dare not offend the nobility and gentry; the starv- 
ing operatives of the manufacturing districts ; the indigent popu- 
lation of the cities ; all except the miserable paupers who drag out 
a wretched and squalid existence in the bastilles of the poor-law 
Unions —all these fulfil one of the conditions which we have 
adopted as defining the character of “the people ;” they all pay 
taxes in one shape or another. Every morsel of bread which 
they put into their mouths contributes to the enormous expendi- 
ture of the crown, the aristocracy, and the government; the very 
light of heaven that finds its way into their miserable dwellings 
is taxed for the support of England’s armies, England’s navy, 
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England’s placemen, pensioners, and sinecurists. And they fulfil 
also the other of those conditions ; for they exercise no share of 
the power by which the country is governed. These, then, are 
in England “the people.” The nobles are not of the people; 
neither are the untitled landholders, nor the wealthy manufactu- 
rers and merchants, nor the holders of the funds, nor the pro- 
fessional men, nor the placemen, nor the occupants of fat sine- 
cures. ‘ The people” of England are the laborers, whether in 
the workshop or the field, by whose toil the nobles, Jandhold- 
ers, placemen, fund-holders, and sinecurists are enriched ; from 
whose sweat, and bones, and blood, the wealth of the kingdom is 
drawn, and whose endurance of misery and wrong, so patient, so 
protracted, has become a spectacle for pitying amazement to the 
world. 

How is it in France? Generally very much as it is in Eng- 
land, but with some considerable variations of detail. The con- 
stituency of France is much smaller even than that of England, 
there being not more than three hundred thousand voters among 
more than thirty millions of subjects; but the franchise of these 
thousands is on the whole real — they exercise it under neither 
the dread of landlords, nor the influence of rich customers — so 
that whatever share of power in the government belongs to and 
arises from the possession of a vote, and the free use of it, that 
share may clearly enough be held to reside in the hands of the 
three hundred thousand. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that all the rest is in the hands of the government, or of 
the government and the legislature. A very large share indeed 
is possessed by the Chamber of Deputies — (the Chamber of Peers, 
by the way, may be looked upon as little more than a nonentity 
—a body without a soul, and capable of doing little against 
either the crown or the lower house) — and perhaps a still larger 
by the press. A very considerable portion also falls to the share 
of the Parisian mob ; some to the mobs of other cities ; and not a 
little to any individual scoundrel who thinks proper to amuse him- 
self with a shot at the king, after the fashion of Fieschi or Alibaud. 

Now these may seem strange propositions to such as have ta- 
ken notice that in speaking of England no allusion has been made 
either to mobs or to the press. But it is believed that the propo- 
sitions can be made good, and that the distinction taken between 
England and France, on the score of mobs and newspapers, is 
perfectly valid. 

The fact is not overlooked, that an immense control of public 
opinion is ascribed to and assumed by the English press ; but we 
believe that the ascription and the assumption are entirely falla- 
cious—quite as much so as the general opinion that the English 
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press is conducted with an extraordinary degree of talent. We 
maintain that the newspapers in England are to a very considera- 
ble extent the organs or exponents, but by no means either the 
guides or the creators, of public opinion. By their immense in- 
dustry and enterprise, the vast amount of capital employed in 
them, and the extremely minute division of labor resorted to in 
their production, they surpass all the other newspapers in the 
world in furnishing the public with materials, true or false, upon 
which and with which to form opinions; but there is an indepen- 
dence of judgment about most Englishmen—an opinionativeness 
we may call it, which leads individuals to the formation of judg- 
ments for themselves, and even looks with a sort of disdain upon 
the idea of being guided in thought by another. We have had 
abundant proof of this in a recent and very striking instance. But 
a few weeks since, the whole press of England, with a very few 
exceptions, came to us freighted, surcharged, with hostile denun- 
ciations of our own country, and with intimations little short of 
positive averment, that there must be war; yet all the private 
letters written from England to America, by Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, by merchants and bankers to their correspondents, by 
gentlemen of leisure to their friends or relations, in short, by all 
sorts of people, were equally positive in their averments that the 
English press did not in this matter speak the sentiments of the 
English people, and that there would be no war. The letter- 
writers told the truth, and the public scribes were baffled in their 
endeavor to guide public opinion and feeling to war. ‘They were 
wrong even in their supposition of what the public opinion was on 
the subject ; but this is a matter in which they are not often wrong. 

Another proof of the little influence wielded over the public 
mind by the English press, is afforded in the long exile of the 
Tories from power. For ten years the strength of that press was 
banded against the Melbourne ministry; the ablest journals, and 
those having the largest circulation, were for ten years exerting 
their utmost power against it; but the Melbourne ministry de- 
stroyed itself at last; and but for its own want of firmness, of sin- 
cerity and consistency, it would have continued in power for ten 
years more, despite all that the Times, the Herald, the John Bull, 
the Courier, the Post, the Argus, the Britannia, the Spectator, 
and the whole host of tory and radical journals could have done 
for its overthrow. 

We have not room to dwell upon this point, or we could give 
all the reasons which unite in accounting for the fact—not the 
least among which is the unknown and irresponsible character of 
the writers for the English press,—but our present business is 
with France, not England. 
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The French press, and especially the Parisian, unlike that of 
England, does exert an immense influence over the French peo- 
ple. Partly because it is conducted with very great talent—far 
greater than the English—partly because its conductors are 
known, and are for the most part men of high character and dis- 
tinguished reputation, and more than all, perhaps, because the 
French people are of a nature to be led by newspapers. In France, 
therefore, the press actually constitutes an estate—and a very po- 
tent one. But this point need not be dwelt upon, for we have all 
seen with what desperate energy the opposition press has been 
for years contending against the government, and how very little 
the government has had to boast of in the struggle. We all know, 
too, how distinctly the dynasty of the elder Bourbon branch was 
overthrown by the press in 1830. 

The National Guard is another part of the state in France, ex- 
ercising, indirectly, a share of power in the government. And 
there are other elements which might be named, besides the con- 
stituencies proper. But the mobs and the regicides constitute a 


feature so singular, that it is worth while to dwell! for a moment 


re 


ST 


upon their influence. 

At first sight it may seem a strange proposition, that in con- 
sidering the polity of a kingdom, notice must be taken of an 
émeute, or a single ruffian who can muster coin enough to buy a 
charge of powder and a bullet. But in France émeutes and shoot- 


ers at the king have been so frequent that they can no longer be 
they 





regarded as exceptional individualities. They form a class 
have actually created a contingency that must be taken into the 
account. And this not so much for what they have done or can 
do, but for the necessity of doing which they impose upon the 
government. George the Third was shot at once in England ; 
and so was Queen Victoria. But these events were so remarka- 
ble, so uncommon, so little to be looked for, that they gave occa- 
sion for no distinctive line of policy. The shooters were brought 
to trial before the ordinary tribunals, and in each case the crime 
was ascribed, truly perhaps, but at all events very sagaciously and 
wisely, to insanity. In France, on the contrary, the attempts of 
Fieschi, of Alibaud, of Meunier, and the rest, by their repetition, 
by their attendant circumstances, by the strong presumption that 
they formed parts of a continuing conspiracy against the life of the 
king, and undoubtedly to some extent by the solemn and import- 
ant character given to them in the mode of trial and the execu- 
tion of the criminals, have created an eventuality for which the 
government is forced to provide; a circle of necessity in which 
the sovereign and his ministers are compelled to move. Thus 
the act of a single individual, reckless of his own life, has come 
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to be considered as establishing an obligation of the state, and 
the monarch on his throne has been constrained in his agency by 
the meanest of his subjects. 

The same course of observation applies to the mob gatherings 
of Paris; but this article is already too long, and we must hasten 
to its conclusion. 

The result is, that in determining who are “the people” of 
France, we have, as in England, a deduction to make from the 
tax-paying population; a deduction, however, not so large, and 
compounded of very different elements. We have the three hun- 
dred thousand electors, the National Guard, the press, the depu- 
ties, the troops of the line, the turbulent and inflammable elements 
of which émeutes are composed, and every desperate fellow who 
can be induced by liquor, or money, or mere love of excitement, 
to pull a trigger with the king for his mark ; and all the rest are 
“the people.” The peaceable bourgeoisie, the tillers of the soil, 
the laborers of every description and name, the rentiers who live 
quietly on the incomes of their estates, the manufacturers, those 
engaged in commerce and the press, are in France “ the people.” 

We have selected these three from among all the European 
states, France, England, and Russia, because they represent, with 
some modifications, all the rest. Austria and her dependencies, 
Prussia and most of the German states, may be classed with Rus- 
sia; Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Portugal, with England; 
and Spain, in her present anomalous condition, belongs, if any- 
where, to the same category with France. 

And now we think it may be seen where the difficulty lies of 
characterizing or classing “ the people” of the United States—that 
is, if we are bound to look at things in the same light here, and 
employ terms in the same sense, as in the countries we have been 
examining. Of such elements as constitute the class of “the 
people” in France, England, Russia, and the rest, it is clear that 
we have none in the United States. ‘The broad distinction exist- 
ing there between the governors and the governed, has in this 
republic no existence. We have no class, unless indeed it be the 
slave population of the South and Southwest, who contribute to 
the expenses of the state without enjoying any share of its power. 
And the conclusion we arrive at is, either that all—presidents, 
governors, senators, and representatives in Congress, legislators 
of the States, and their constituents—the whole collectively, and 
no separate part or party exclusively, whether a majority or a 
minority—all, alike and with equal individual right on the part of 
each to participate in the designation—all are “ Tus Peopte,” or 
there are no “ people” among us. 
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THE STARS THAT HAVE SET IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


No. II. — Sim Watrter Scort. 


Ir has been said that the “‘ Author of Waverley” looked on all 
things through a romantic medium ; the splendid plantations and 
finely laid-out enclosures of Abbotsford were created out of a 
peat-bog ; and the house itself, at once convenient and pictur- 
esque, was pronounced by a Frenchman to be a romance in stone 
and lime. ‘This is true also of his romances. The Jail of Edin- 
burgh has inspired a story which will last as long as Arthur’s 
seat; from the dry-as-dust materials of vague tradition, he has 
raised the magnificent edifice of “Ivanhoe;” from the wild acts 
and fanatic sayings of the Cameronians, he has made a story of 
lasting interest; and out of a blacksmith, laboring in the sweat 
of his forge, he has created a hero, both in mind and courage, 
and left him a laborer in fire still. To do all this — and this is 
but a tithe of what he did —required imagination, sensibility, 
knowledge of character, an eye for all that is beautiful, a heart 
for all that is heroic, added to powers of combination and descrip- 
tion, such as none but a poet of a high order ever possessed. 
He found the prose fiction of his country deformed by many 
strange inventions, inoculated with much false sentiment, over- 
whelmed with idly minute descriptions, and the voice of nature 
nearly lost in that of affectation ; he reformed and restored it in 
far more than its original beauty. He re-inspired whatever his 
own heart pronounced good in the narratives of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, and he added a breadth and variety of cha- 
racter, a dramatic life and vigor, and a poetic richness and eleva- 
tion, which have rendered our best prose romances more than a 
match, in general interest, to our best poems. Lord Byron 
poured out poem after poem; Scott poured out romance after 
romance ; the poetry of the one, and the prose of the other, be- 
came so popular that no other works were regarded, and the ques- 
tion was, which of the two wasthe greater. Without attempting to 
decide this, it may be safely said that as Byron had formerly tri- 
umphed over Scott in song, Byron was certainly triumphed over in 
his turn by Scott in prose ; and yet not one word of vexation or 
envy was uttered by either of those illustrious spirits; on the 
contrary, they spoke and wrote of one another with respect and 
affection. 

Walter Scott is, by a proud and unquestioned distinction, the 
poet of the most poetical times that England or any other country 
ever knew. Most of the leading poets of our day have been in- 
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spired with the present —Sir Walter Seott was inspired with the 
past. ‘To him, as a poet, the world before his eyes was encum- 
bered with matters too mean for his muse; she scorned commu- 
nion with the times, out of which the soul of chivalry had 
been crushed, — from which picturesque splendor had departed, 
and in which there was no pomp and antique revelry. She looked 
on the world around, observes Allan Cunningham in his Memoirs, 
and seeing it filled with steam-engines, spinning-jennies, and men 
laying down rail-roads, or teaching water to run within walls of 
hewn stone, and other mechanical and rule-of-three sort of things, 
glanced back on other days, where she saw so much accord- 
ing to her own taste and spirit, that she strung her harp, and sang 
of the princes of the Stuart line, and of the chiefs of the north- 
ern chivalry, with all their combats in the lists, their meetings on 
the battle-field, their masking and their minstrelsy. In other 
words, the school in which he formed and prepared himself was 
that of the old metrical romances; and born and educated as he 
was among scenes of feudal warfare and romantic song, and in 
the bosom of a people whe cherished the memory of gallant deeds 
and the names of those who achieved them, his song could not 
well be otherwise. ‘The very spirit of chivalry reigns and revels 
in his gay, graceful, romantic, and inspired pages. His readers 
are rapt, as in a dream, from all the dull and debasing realities 





of this “ ignorant present’? — all the vulgar gentilities and barba- 
rous refinements of this enlightened age, this “ Fools’ Paradise” of 
ladies and gentlemen, this millennium of law, liberty, and legiti- 
mate governments, this drab-colored era of coats, waistcoats, and 
common-places, and transported to a plumed and turreted period, 
when castles occupied the place of cotton-mills; when tilts and 
tournaments were held in more esteem than contested elec- 
tions ; when men were ranked as such on proof, not on suffer- 
ance; when might was right, openly, not covertly ; when law 
was a tool and a scourge in the hands of power alone, not of 
cunning and chicanery ; when cant and hypocrisy were not lords of 
the ascendant, and, above all, a period when ladies’ eyes “held 


’ in short, a period when life was 


sovereign sway and mastery : 
a brilliant pageant, not a dull promenade. 

Until the appearance of ‘“ Childe Harold,” Scott was without 
comparison the most popular poet of the day. Yet it cannot be 
denied that he owed this more to a happy and novel choice of 
subject, and the skill and tact by which he made the utmost 
of the knowledge and materials that he brought to bear upon 
it, than to any rare or surpassing splendor of poetical genius. 


That he is a great poet there can be no question: but ease, 
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animation, and facility, a gay and graceful freedom, and an un- 
rivalled flow of animal spirits, are his characteristics, rather than 
power, elevation, or originality. The high degree of romantic 
interest, too, which he has contrived to throw into his stories, 
and the clear and vivid manner in which he has related them, 
contributed not a little to the extraordinary success which his 
works at first met with. In fact, they were read more as roman- 
ces than as poems; and the number of readers they found was 
greater in proportion. It is probable that if they had been writ- 
ten in prose, with the same attention to the excitement of what 
is here called interest, they would have been still more success- 
ful; as the prose tales which he composed soon after Byron 
drove him to raise his banner on another field, where he gained 
honor and glory such as no one save Cervantes can rival, have 
indeed since proved. It is singular enough, that within the brief 
space of twelve months, the legitimate reputation arising to him 
from his avowed works as a poet, was almost entirely eclipsed 
by that which was actually forced upon him as the supposed 
writer of those anonymous novels, which he is said to have at 
first distinctly and unequivocally disavowed. He had already 
become such a universal favorite with the literary world, that 
they were determined he should enjoy the reputation of those 
unrivalled works, whether he willed it or no. In fact, it was in- 
conceivable that any one but himself could be the author of them; 
for, to say nothing of their being precisely congenial with all his 
known studies and acquirements, who could be found willing to 
forego such a brilliant reputation as they conferred, but one 
who, like him, had already reached the very highest point of lite- 
rary fame asa poet? It was no objection to the probability of 
his being the author to ask, why did he not avow them ? — be- 
cause he did, in point of fact, enjoy the reputation they confer- 
red as fully as if he had avowed them; and there was a stimulus, 
a piquancy added to this reputation, by the mystery and conceal- 
ment that attached to it. 

The peculiar attractions of Scott’s poetry arise from the vivid 
and picturesque manner in which he presents to the reader 
whole scenes, or particular objects, and the rare skill with which 
he as it were compels us to take a personal interest in the events 
and characters which are the objects and actors in his narratives. 
At the commencement of each tale, the persons who are to 
figure throughout it start up before us as objects of almost actual 
sight, and with all the claims upon our curiosity which are given 
to them by novelty of situation, habits, and modes of feeling: 
and yet they are capable of exciting all the sympathy we are 
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susceptible of feeling towards the real beings of flesh and blood 
who are about us: such is the natural and skilful manner in 
which the poet develops the motives and passions by which they 
are actuated. Our earliest and most delightful associations are 
called upon to assist in creating an interest towards beings of 
our own nature, who we feel might have existed ; and who are 
placed in situations and circumstances in the highest degree 
strange and romantic, and yet which we know actually did exist 
in times not long past; and which times have acquired an air of 
remoteness and antiquity, more from their dissimilarity to our 
own, than from the years that have elapsed since they have 
changed and passed away. There isa still more intense interest 
given to his narratives, and we yield ourselves up to this influ- 
ence witha still more full and entire satisfaction, from being 
assured, as we are, that his extensive knowledge on antiquarian 
subjects, and his admirable skill in the use and arrangement of 
his materials, have enabled him to place before us nothing less 
than real and authentic pictures and transcripts of whatever he 
professes to represent ; so that his tales of chivalry may be read 
almost with the same feelings as if they had, in fact, been written 
during the times, and on the very occasions, of which they speak. 
This is undoubtedly a very great addition to their immediate 
attraction ; and it may probably hereafter be considered as their 
most striking and valuable quality, and that in virtue of which 
they will live, and will deserve to live. 

Although in external elegance and precision of outline the 
poems of Scott resemble works of art, they have nevertheless 
less of the repose of sculpture about them than any characters in 
modern song. No one since the days of Homer has sung with 
such un impetuous and burning breath the muster, the march, 
the onset, and all the fiery vicissitudes of battle. In his “ Pibroch” 
he has given the very pith and essence of the Highland charac- 
ter, as well as a brilliant picture of manners; and we cannot bet- 
ter show his large genius in small compass than by quoting that 


extraordinary song: 


Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan Conuil. 

Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 

Come in your war-array, 
Gentles and Commons. 
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Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges; 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broad-swords and targes. 
Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 
The bride at the altar. 


Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded : 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster ; 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


This song is characteristic of all Scott’s poetry ; action, action, 
action is its fault as well as its excellence. Other bards have in- 
dulged their heroes and heroines with pastoral retirements and 
bowers of bliss ; and even the devils of Walton enjoy at times a 
sort of uneasy repose. Scott alone keeps them up and doing, 
till action becomes almost fatiguing, and the reader longs for 
pleasant places where he can sit and ruminate on the perils he 
has passed, or has yet to encounter. 

Undoubtedly, if to entertain and please by liveliness of narra- 
tive, variety of incident and description, and novelty and interest 
of fable; if to give animation and elasticity to the fancy, and 
sprightliness and vivacity to the animal spirits, by the perpetual 
exercise of them among an endless succession of pleasant thoughts 
and images; if to give a healthful stir and motion to the feelings 
which lie on the surface of the human heart, by calling on and 
compelling them to sympathize with and take part in the natural 
development of character and passion ; if this be to fulfil the sole 
or chief ends of poetry, (as some critics would persuade us,) then 
Walter Scott is the first of poets; for no one compasses those 
ends so directly and so effectually as he does; and this without 
producing any counterbalancing mischief in the way of over-re- 
fined or morbid excitement. But these are not the loftiest ends 
to which poetry may aspire and attain. It may purify and ele- 
vate those spirits which the existing institutions of society have 
polluted and debased. It may close and heal those wounds which 
the canker of disappointment eats into the heart, when the visions 
of youthful hope melt away like a mist before the realities of 
after life. It may be made to beam forth a light upon all the 
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prospect about us, which shall beautify the path we tread in, cast 
a glory on the distance, and even change the clouds that hang 
over it into images of loveliness, and the shadows that rest upon 
it into prophetic types of the goodness that is to come. Poetry, 
in its highest and noblest shape, may do all these things, and a 
thousand more. And, in fact, in minds which are susceptible of 
its power, it does them. It is to them the true philosopher's 
stone, which converts every thing it touches into gold; the only 
elixir vite, which endows the spirit of its possessor with perpet- 
ual health and youth. These qualities the poetry of Walter 
Scott does not possess ; but it possesses others that are rare and 
valuable in the next degree. If it cannot cure the ills of human- 
ity, it can at least lull us to sleep in the midst of them, and make 
us dream that we have no share in them. If it cannot dry up 
the springs of sorrow, it can at least brighten the streams that 
flow from them. If it cannot clothe the beauties of the external 
world in a mantle of imaginative glory, it can at least bring them 
before us at all times in all their actual freshness and variety, 
and teach us to feel their power. If it cannot lift our mental 
aspirations to a level with those moral attributes of our nature 
from which they spring, and to which they tend, it at least in- 
creases their desire to rise, and gives a vigor and elasticity to 
that power which enables them to do so. 

Upon the whole, there is no writer, except Shakspeare, from 
whose works we receive so much unmixed pleasure as from those 
of Walter Scott. Were we to descant on the kindred nature of 
their genius, we would say, that Shakspeare and Scott are two of 
our chief benefactors; they have each diffused happiness and 
delight among ten thousand thousand firesides. They are always 
fresh, and ever new; and we welcome them in the twentieth and 
hundredth reading as we welcome the summer sun which brings 
the same light and warmth to our old age as it did to our youth. 
They have each peopled our fancies and memories with creatures 
more bright and natural than any other workers in “ the art un- 
teachable, untaught;” and amid all the discoveries and inventions 
of science, viz., flowered muslin, damask silk, and tenpenny nails 
manufactured by strength of steam; statues hewn by machinery ; 
ships impelled against wind and tide by fire ; men walking on the 
bottom of the sea, and women flying in the air; the inventions of 
Shakspeare and Scott are still the most wonderful, the most de- 
lightful—we had almost said, the most useful. Watt, Arkwright, 
Fulton, Bennie, Telford, with the whole tribe of scientific bene- 
factors, to whom be all honor, have smoothed our roads, short- 
ened our journeys, brought distant lands to our door, clothed us 
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in purple and scarlet and fine-twined linen, at little cost ; in short, 
have indulged us with the grosser realities of existence to over- 
flowing; but it requires minds of a higher order to pamper 
and feed the imagination; for this Shakspeare and Scott had to 
make and to create ; and as creators and makers, they are entitled 
to rank above all the mere discoverers that have flourished be- 
tween the days of Jason and John Ross. 

In command of human character the magicians of the North and 
South have a strong resemblance. They were both great imita- 
tors, but not copyists. They ransacked written history and oral 
legend for plots, for incidents, for sayings, and for hints. They 
breathed life and feeling into the dead, and recalled the heroes, 
the sages, the wits, and the beauties of their native lands into 
existence, and shed such a charm over every scene, and gave such 
life to all, that the longest night seems short in their company. 
Their chief, nay, their humblest characters, are to us creatures of 
flesh and blood—of sentiment and of soul ; we cannot regard them 
as unembodied and unsubstantial ; yet, in our mind there is a 
difference between the characters produced by Scott and Shak- 
speare. We speak but of our own sensations. ‘The characters of the 
former seem so real that we number them among our acquaint- 
ance. On the banks of the Liddel we look for Andrew Dinmont ; 
as we pass through Glasgow, we peep into the Salt Market, with 
the hope of meeting Bailie Jarvie ; and when we visit Aberdeen, 
we expect to meet with Dugald Dalgetty by the way. ‘The char- 
acters of the latter seldom awaken such lively expectations. And 
why ! They are more poetical; they are purified more from the 
realities of life, and arise above ordinary sympathies. ‘The drama, 
or at least poetry, requires this: prose is of a lower order, and 
Scott moulded his characters accordingly. We never think of the 
heroes and heroines of Shakspeare but as creatures raised by 
imagination, from slender material furnished by nature; we can 
scarcely believe that beings so fair and so blameless as Imogen 
and Juliet could have existed, but we have seen something like 
Julia Mannering and Diana Vernon, and we imagine Sir Walter 
saw the rest. 

Though we perceive this difference between the creations of 
Shakspeare and Scott, we have no wish to say, that because the 
latter refused to go to work like the former, he committed an er- 
ror; on the contrary, we regard it asa great excellence. We 


once heard Coleridge assert, that while Shakspeare drew all his 
characters from man in his unsophisticated nature, Scott was 
content to manufacture his from the callings and pursuits of life. 
This we thought then, and think stil], was unjust. Not that the 
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remark is without truth, but our language and sentiments are 
colored by our condition: a soldier is distinguished not only by 
his look, but by his language, from a lawyer; the manners of a 
rustic are not those of a courtier; we need not multiply instan- 
ces; it is enough that the characters of the great novelist are 
natural and unborrowed 

The taste of Scott was that of his times; the taste of Shak- 
speare was that of his times also: they both wrote for the world ; 
they walked the way they found the world walking; they made 
no attempt to form new schools, and yet they are founders in the 
truest sense of the word. They both loved home subjects, and 
delighted in working up the ordinary occurrences of life or of 
history in a spirit and shape at once natural and rational. It was 
the fault of Shakspeare’s age to overrate rank and high descent, 
and to regard all as ‘“‘ base, common, and popular” beneath the 
condition of a gentleman. It was the glory of Scott’s day to 
honor man as God made him; to think, with Burns, “A man’s a 
man for a’ that,” and to look with respect and affection on the 
humble children of the cottage. To this difference we owe the 
pie-coated fools and heroes of Eastcheap, and the utter absence 
of the bold yeomen of England, in the Southern poet; and the 
presence of the Dinmonts, the Headriggs, and the Ochiltrees, in 
the novels of the bard of the North. Both poets were men of 
large souls and wide sympathy ; but were we to account for this 
difference by supposing that Scott had more of these qualities 
than Shakspeare, we should say more than we feel; yet it is not 
the less true, that the great dramatist has failed to give a faithful 
picture of social English life as it was in his day ; he was more 
of a courtier, we fear, than Scott, and though a striker of deer 
himself, he had no hearty love for “ Hob, Dick, and Hick, with 
clubs and clouted shoon,” his country companions. 

Shakspeare and Scott resemble each other, too, in never ex- 
hausting either subject or character, and in the full command 
they hold over both. That monster of wit, Falstaff, is evidently 
killed by his maker out of mere wantonness, and not because he 
was exhausted, for some of his latest sallies are his best; and we 
know that the author had to bridle in and restrain himself, both 
in Ochiltree and Dalgetty, lest their humors should overwhelm 
their companion characters. Their handling, too, is in the easiest 
and happiest manner imaginable; nor is their sense of propriety 
less visible than their ease; all is in its right place; nothing is 
out of keeping, and the unity of their performances is wonderful, 
since they seem not to have studied it. But a man who follows 
nature will seldom break rules, for rules came from nature; a 
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truth acknowledged by Walpole, when he said, Gil Morice ob- 
served all the rules of Horace, but in such a way as showed that 
the writer had never heard of either Horace or his rules. Let us 
now see how the chief characteristics of the genius of Scott as- 
similate and contrast with those of Shakspeare. 

One of the chief attributes of the genius of Shakspeare, and that 
which has always been allowed him, under some mode of expres- 
sion or another, is his universali/y. ‘This term is of so compre- 
hensive a nature, that the reader will perhaps be startled at our 
claiming the same excellence for Scott. We mean to express by 
it, the power of identifying himself with every kind and condition 
of existence. 

This felicitous power of the mind has been the theme of pan- 
egyric with all the writers on Shakspeare, and in it we recognise 
the great charm of Scott’s productions ; its great characteristic is 
fitness, and to its exercise we owe the admirable impersonations 
of both our authors; the splendid procession of princes, nobles, 
simple citizens, and peasants, with all their general and particular 
attributes, each clothed in his proper garb, and each speaking the 
sentiments of his kind. Nor is this vivid and distinct representa- 
tion confined to vague generalities, or generic distinctions ; it 
deals equally with individual features and specific cifferences— 
such as are to be found in the moral as in the natural world. 

In this general sympathy with man, in all his natural and social 
relations, we recognise the very essence of the dramatic charac- 
ter; and how it can be said that the genius of Scott is not dra- 
matic, we cannot divine. His romances are dramas in everything 
but the precise form. Nor is this sort of spontaneous metempsy- 
chosis confined to the moral condition of man, and his relations 
to external things; we may observe the exercise of the same 
many or rather every-sidedness in relation to things themselves— 
the same fitness, propriety, and verisimilitude ; and circumstances 
and scenes are ever as much before the mind of the reader as the 
persons who move in them. 

If this be conceded for Shakspeare—and we can hardly bespeak 
anything for his genius that will not be conceded—it is only ne- 
cessary to call to mind such scenes in the most popular works of 
Scott as are represented in “ Old Mortality,” “Marmion,” “ Ivan- 
hoe,” and indeed any other. Or, to be more particular, take for 
example the magnificent opening of “‘ The Talisman,” the graphic 
scene in the desert, and the single combat of the two heroes of 
the tale ; or the escape of Sir Walter Wardour and his daughter 
from the sea, and ascent from the cliffs, in “ The Antiquary ;” or 
the more familiar but spirited scene in the Clocksmith’s shop in 
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Fleet-street, in the commencement of “ The Fortunes of Nigel ;” or 
the tragic end of the poor usurer Trapbois, in the same tale; or 
any of those living pictures in which the actors and the natural 
accompaniments harmonize with the features of surrounding ob- 
jects, like all the parts of the finest performances of the sister art. 
But the best ¢est of this power of delineating the thoughts, ac- 
tions, and passions of human nature, in their various phases, is, as 
we have before hinted, to be found in the manner in which the 
same passions, the same virtues or vices, are made to operate dif- 
ferently in different persons, according to their several constitution- 
al casts of character, situation in life, or other ruling circumstance. 
Take for instance, in Scott, his various modifications of religious 
enthusiasm. In Beaumanoir, the rigid adhesion to prescribed forms, 
the devotion to the preservation of the privileges of his order; a 
bigotry grounded in selfishness and constitutional soundness of 
heart. In the Abbot Eustace, the same objects operating with 
warm and kindly affections. The religious enthusiasm of David 
Deans, again, is homely, steadfast, and patient in suffering. In 
3alfour, selfish, superstitious, and brutal. But we have in that 
chef d’euvre of Scott, the tale of “ Old Mortality,” in illustration 
of this test of universality, a whole tribe of fanatics, in which the 
same general features are preserved with an individuality of form 
and coloring that makes each a distinct and perfect portrait ; and 
the whole together is one of the finest exemplifications of the crimes 
and follies of men, who mistake the vain workings of their own 
imaginations, and the impulse of their own selfish passions, for the 
dictates of the divine spirit. The maniac Mucklewrath, the sav- 
age Burley, the gentle but energetic Macbriar—after these come 
the shallow and wordy Kettledrum, and the prudent and conform- 
ing Poundtext; not to mention the well-imagined dogged igno- 
rance of Mause, and easy faith of Cuddie Headrigg, whose religion 
rests upon the means of a comfortable subsistence, and deals 
rather in the realities of life than the abstract questions of doctrine 
and chureh government: in all these we recognise a certain in- 
dividuality which makes them species of the same genus; and all 
drawn with a correctness and form that are truly wonderful. 
Take again, for instance, his exemplifications of loyalty. We 
mean, by loyalty, a steady adherence to personal opinions, regard- 
less of the accidents of fortune ; a virtue so various in its charac- 
ter, as to seem in some cases like mere animal instinct ; in others, 
a principle rising to the highest pitch of moral excellence. In 
Flora Mac Ivor, or Kenneth, or Sir Henry Lee, high-minded, dis- 
interested, secret, and valiant. In Leicester and Varney, base and 
selfish. In Caleb Balderstone a warm and heartfelt, but almost 
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brute impulse. In Andrew Fairservice, mercenary, cowardly, and 
loose. In Dalgetty, crafty, calculating, and easily transferable. 
In Wamba, (the prince of jesters,) fearless and romantic, and suit- 
ing the character of one of Scott’s happiest creations. To all 
these you will find no parallel in our literature but in the writings 
of Shakspeare, who has, with the same power of universal sym- 
pathy, and the same discrimination, shadowed forth his living 
portraitures, different and yet the same. 

Akin to what we have called the universality of Scott, which 
makes him, like Shakspeare, always at home, from the cottage to 
the throne, is his genius of appropriation ; the happy use of the 
scattered materials of history and tradition, and of the popular 
poetry and superstition of his day. Of the obligations of Shak- 
speare to contemporary literature, and of the freedum with which 
he seized upon everything that turned to his own purpose, few 
persons can have any conception, who have not made themselves 
a little conversant with the labors of his numerous commentators. 
Whole passages from the chronicles, tales, somgs, and popular 
works of the day can be traced to their several sources; and 
much of the most admired dialogue of his most impassioned 
scenes, is a literal transcript from those authorities. To this pow- 
er of appropriation we owe many of the beauties and excellences 
of both our authors. 

In conclusion we will only add, that to Sir Walter Scott belongs 
all the credit of having given to the literature of English fiction a 
poetic form and pressure, reduced it to a clear and consistent sys- 
tem, and crowned it with that glory which has made it the wonder 
of Christendom. In his novels he has invaded the province of the 
epic poet and dramatist, and discussed topics which the muse 
contemplates with fear, and in which the tragic bard dreads the 
taste of the galleries. Fielding, and Smollett, and Richardson, 
contented themselves with delineating the domestic manners, in- 
dividuals, characters, and passions of social life; and though 
Smollett, particularly, more than approached the poetic, none of 
them touched the historic, or presumed to color the waters of 
truth with the fascinating hues of fiction. Sir Walter Scott rose, 
and by a series of magnificent creations, he led the herd of novel- 
ists and writers of all kinds to fresh pastures, and awakened a 
desire in the public for that kind of pleasing reading. All the 
qualities which pleased us in his poetry reappeared in his ro- 
mances, with the addition of the dramatic drolleries and humbler 
humanities of rustic life. No writer since the days of Shakspeare 
has created so many fine, healthy, life-like, and original characters. 


L. F. T. 
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A SECOND SLAP AT THE LOGGERHEADS.* 


In our December number, we told a few truths to the new 
sect of the Loggerheads, or Home-Leaguers, — as they prefer to 
call themselves, although the difference is only in sound — yet 
they go on with their proceedings with as much effrontery as 
ever. ‘They put forth their stale arguments as though they had 
never been refuted ; they run through the regular catch-phrases 
about “home interest” and “native production,” as though the silly 
clap-trap had not been long since exposed —and they arrange 
and pile up their masses of statistics and figures with as much 
complaceney as if they were not open violations of all the prin- 
ciples of experience and science. Are they not aware that Adam 
Smith, Say, Ricardo, and Franklin have lived? Now, whena 
set of men make fools of themselves for the first time, we are 
disposed to forgive them; we feel, indeed, a sort of sympathy 
with one who has at some time or other fallen into error, for we 
remember to have done so ourselves when we were very young ; 
but that individuals or associations, for year after year, in the 
face of the whole teaching of history, with dreadful demonstra- 
tions of their wrong-headedness staring them in the eyes, with 
the philosophy of politics and economy as dead against them as 
the north wind, should go on, from week to week, and month to 
month, deliberately asserting the most preposterous paradoxes ; 
that they should prove themselves to be fools, not only once, but 
three times and for ever, exhausts our stores of patience, abun- 
dant as they are, and compels us to call things by their right 
names. Nor let any one be inclined to think that we are natu- 
rally severe. Bless their souls, we are as gentle asa sucking 
dove. We are possessed even witha genuine respect for the 
genius of Nonsense ; but then it must be that little sprite, upon 
whom, as Miss Edgeworth says, Reason condescends to smile, 
“even when Logic frowns and chops him on the block,” and not 
that monstrous hideous Nonsense, which outrages all common 
sense. The Home-Leaguers themselves, we should think, as 
much as they fondle and nourish the imp, must soon grow tired 
of him, for he is in the end a terrible and dangerous fellow. Or 
if they take to him naturally, why not confine their liking to 
their own houses, — why flout it in other people’s noses 2 

Above all, why do they put it in print? We repeat the ques- 
tion, why do people who are bit with an absurd scheme or a 





* Address of the Home-League to the People of the United States. New 
York, Van Norden & Co., 1841. 
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silly notion insist always upon presenting it to the public ? 
These gentlemen, for instance, who have signed their names to 
the Address at the head of our article, could they not have con- 
trived to conceal their weakness? Could they not, undera milk 
and water diet, have managed to wait until their strange fit was 
over? Or, if a discharge of ink became an absolutely necessary 
evacuation, to avoid a fatal and plethoric congestion, why not let 
it off ina private way? We can hardly suppose, as some evil- 
minded person has suggested to us, that this address is put forth 
as a specimen of “native manufactures,” under the nursing 
mothership of the Home-League; we cannot suppose it, for 
surely no people, let them be as crazy as they please, would be 
so careless as thus to strangle their project in the birth. The 
old maxim says, “Put the best foot foremost” —alack, what a 
foot the hind foot of the Loggerheads must be! 

This Address, emanating from the great centre of influence, the 
commercial emporium of the United States, is no doubt uttered 
as the manifesto of the Home-Leaguers. It is intended to state 
the grounds of their movements, the objects they propose to 
accomplish, and the means they wish to use. It is designed 
to rally a vast party, and to declare a general war against the 
more liberal notions of the age. For such a document, it is an 
exceedingly meager and rickety affair, It is neither new nor 
good ; neither profound in its logic nor agreeable in its style ; and 
is in fact in the worst manner of our jejune and sickening stump 
speeches. It exhausts the whole world of common-place, with 
an astonishing readiness and fertility of remembrance. The 
writer seems to have drawn a drag-net through the stagnant 
waters of the old tariff controversy, and, from perished pamph- 
lets, fly-blown reports, and worm-eaten newspapers, scraped 
together much of what was stalest and most nauseating. There 
is a class, mentioned by Dean Swift, whose brains admitting but 
one scumming, he advises to gather them with discretion, and to 
manage their little stock with husbandry. But, unmindful of this 
sage admonition, our champion of the Loggerheads presents us 
with the seventy times the seventh scumming. He regales us 
with the thrice-baked meats of the last year’s table. The “ rights 
of industry,” “the protection of American interests,” the “ad- 
vancement of the laboring classes” forsooth! Why, we heard of 
that drivel many years agone, and thought it was buried. 

Let not our readers frighten themselves with the apprehension 
that we seriously entertain the design of controverting this mis- 
erable trash. We have no such preposterous intention. If we 
did not respect their intellects enough, we should certainly have 
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too much respect for the nib of our trusty pen —now in the 
winter of its use, lusty and vigorous —to dull its point on such 
smal] matters. ‘To confess the truth, we are heartily tired of this 
fighting over of old battles. ‘There is very little honor in achiev- 
ing a victory which has been wona hundred times before. When 
you have beaten the effigy, of what was once an argument, to 
pieces, when you have knocked the straw from its legs, let the 
bran out of its belly, and stove in the pumpkin that serves for its 
head, it is well to retire from the contest. Should any person 
see fit to gather its tatters, and restuff its rags, let time correct 
his folly. 

The secret of the new-fangled attachment which many are 
beginning to profess for the old doctrine of protection, it is not 
difficult to divine, and is another proof of the uselessness of 
argument with such fellows. It is found ina serap of history which 
Gibbon has bequeathed to the instruction of posterity. When 
Sultan Mahmoud, he says, in his expedition to Hindostan, ap- 
proached the splendid Pagoda of Sumnat, with its musicians, its 
dancing girls, its barbers, its Brahmins, and its revenue from two 
thousand villages, he was threatened by the priests of the idol 
with the blasts of the divine vengeance. But not deterred by the 
menace, he drew nearer to the deity, he aimed a blow at its 
head with his iron mace, when lo! the devotion of the Brahmins was 
explained by the pearls and rubies that rolled from the idol’s 
belly. And thus, with these modern idolaters who profess so 
much zeal for special legislation, it is not the sanctity of the 
worship, but the treasure to be won, that moves them. 

But while the arguments of this sort are hardly worth answer- 
ing, their aims are important enough to be talked about. What 
must strike every one, at the outset, is the perfect nonchalance 
with which they step forward as new when everybody knows 
they are as old as a thread-bare coat. They are the old friends 
of the tariff, the old advocates of protection, the old champions of 
the American system, and we know not how many other old things, 
in disguise. Their name, adroitly chosen, is alone new. This, of 
itself, looks suspicious. ‘There are two classes of men, who 
delight in the chameleon quality of perpetually changing color 
— impostors, that like the security of a change of dress, and 
arrested knaves, who are ever stopping the mouth of justice with 
an alias. Is it not right to suspect, then, that imposition and 
knavery are at the bottom of this movement? Is not the sus- 
picion fortified, when we find them professing doctrines which 
we know they abhor. They pretend, for instance, that they 
are disposed to favor free trade ; but what sort of free trade is it? 
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a free 





Free trade on conditions, — free trade with limitations, 
trade forced by legislation —a free trade that is to begin in 
restraints! We, however, welcome their admissions; we look 
upon them as concessions of the abstract doctrines of free trade ; 
and we hail them as the signs of that progress which liberal 
principles are everywhere making. When we find the sworn 
friends of restriction proclaiming, even insincerely, their attach- 
ment to free trade in the abstract, we regard it as a bright prom- 
ise of the future. 

Yes, they cry, give us free trade! but first establish a system 
of restriction to bring it about! Great Britain, France, and all 
the nations of Christendom have closed their ports to whatever 
comes in competition with their native products, and therefore 
we should do the same! Now, had we a child just beginning to 
trundle his hoop, who should presume to talk such stuff as this, 
we should certainly condemn him to small clothes and short 
commons. And when we see grown men — men, too, apparently 
of good digestion — clinging to such transparent absurdities, we 
are forced to ask, why are they suffered tu circulate without 
keepers? Why does Chancery fail to exert its guardianship ? 
Just think of it. Great Britain adopts a policy, which is abso- 
lutely ruinous, which inflicts upon the masses of her degraded 
and starving population the deepest injuries, which shocks the 
intellects and hearts of her wisest and purest statesmen, and be- 
cause she does so, the United States are urged to follow her ex- 
ample. France, in her folly and prejudice, cuts off a little finger, 
and therefore the United States must demolish its great toe! 
Because the poor weaver of Lyons, or the well-dressed exquisite 
of Paris, refuses to chew or to smoke any more Virginia tobacco 
than they think fit, or because Louis Philippe, for reasons of in- 
ternal policy, chooses to make a monopoly of the traffic in the 
fragrant weed, all the women of the United States are called 
upon to give up those heart-darlings, fine silks, and all the men 
are called upon to relinquish their good wines! Because the 
electors of Tamworth are told by Sir Robert Peel, to starve the 
miserable manufacturers of Leeds to death, therefore the repre- 
sentatives at Washington must abuse and oppress their constitu- 
ents all overthis nation! We have read in a late work of a hide- 
ous specimen of mental and moral deformity, one Quilp, who, 
whenever vexed by his neighbors, wreaked his vengeance in 
pinches upon his unoffending wife. Our home loggerheads fol- 


low the beautiful example, by destroying the prosperity of their 


friends, whenever they happen to take a dislike to the legislation 
of their neighbors. 
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This is the substance of their teachings. If there be any ques- 
tion in the whole range of moral inquiry that admits of demon- 
stration, it is that of the pernicious effects of restrictive laws. 
Even their most strenuous defenders, as we have just seen, confess 
that they are wrong in the abstract, and found their whole argu- 
ment upon the necessity which they suppose exists for counter- 
vailing the erroneous legislation of other countries. They aban- 
don the issue of right, and raise a new issue on the ground of ex- 
pediency. ‘They pretend that they only resort to tariffs, because 
they are forced to do so by the policy of foreigners. Let us 
look at this pretension. It is nothing more than pretension. 
These men, with all their talk, are not friendly to free trade 
under any circumstances. ‘The notion is put forth to bewilder 
the public mind as to their real aims. 

In the first place, if they were really disposed to promote free 
trade, they would make a proposition to foreign nations directly to 
that effect. They would say to France, Germany, or Great Brit- 
ain, ‘‘ Now we are anxious to bring about a more unrestricted in- 
tercourse ; we propose to lessen the rates of our imposts on arti- 
cles important to you; we ask you to join us inthe effort. We 
believe that it would be highly advantageousto both parties ; that 
it would extend the commerce, enlarge the manufactures, stimu- 
late the industry, increase the productions, and multiply the en- 
joyments of all; and that a solemn obligation rests upon us to get 
rid of the grievous evils fastened upon us by the errors of the more 
ignorant past. Come, then, on with the good work! We wish 
you to understand, however, that whatever decision you may 
make, we shall be guided by the dictates of wisdom and justice ; 
we shall not wound ourselves to spite you: we wish you to aid 
us in a magnificently great and benevolent enterprise, in a work 
that will reform the commercial relations of the world; and we 
are willing to furnish you the benefit of a noble example.” This 
would be the language of the sincere friends of free trade. But 
that of the Humbuggers is directly the reverse. ‘Their course is as 
narrow and selfish as the other would be magnanimous and just. 
To retaliate wrongs, to reciprocate evils, to exchange injury for 
injury, to play off madness against madness, is their highest am- 
bition. Nothing like a generous and lofty course of mutual good- 
will and helpfulness ever entered into their wishes. Hatred, 
revenge, malice are the passions that inspire them, although they 
have conscience enough left to warn them to mask their real 
sentiments under the attractive drapery of a devotion to home 
interests. 

In the second place, these men know well enough that a plan 
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of retaliation never led to the abandonment of restrictions. We 
doubt whether a single instance can be found in all the record of 
history, of a nation that has been induced to liberalize its policy 
by the opposing legislation of another country. That a nation 
may nave been prevented from putting on a restriction, when free 
from it, by the menaces of a power with which it held a large in- 
tercourse, has perhaps often happened ; but that a restrictive sys- 
tem has been surrendered, when once established, in consequence 
of threats from foreigners, we think cannot be shown. Some- 
times, too, nations have stipulated for reciprocal intercourse, in 
articles of peace after a war, or in conventions of amity and com- 
merce ; but they are never led to give up their settled policy be- 
cause some other nation may choose to adopt the same policy. 
One reason is obvious.—Retaliation, founded upon a hostile feel- 
ing, is apt to provoke increased hostility. But a stronger reason 
is, that restrictive laws temporarily build up a multitude of vested 
interests, that form a strong, almost impregnable barrier against 
any subsequent alteration of the system. Suppose, for instance, 
that our Congress should lay a heavy duty upon the importation 
of cotton fabrics. Domestic manufactures in that line would re- 
ceive for a time a vigorous impulse. A large amount of capital 
would be diverted to them, and a numerous body of employers 
and workmen, whose subsistence and profit would come to depend 
on the continuance of the business, would be formed to oppose 
every change of the tariff. Suppose, further, that the effect of this 
impost should be, as the Home-Leaguers say it would, to coun- 
tervail the restrictive legislation of Great Britain—that in conse- 
quence of it Great Britain should be led to repeal some of 
her more oppressive restraints ; could the United States recipro- 
cate her liberality? Would it any longer be in the option of the 
United States to abolish the duties on cotton fabrics which had 
been decreed? According to the doctrine current with the Pro- 
tection party, evidently not ! Our government would have already 
guarantied protection to the manufactures grown up under the 
law; thousands of men would have been encouraged to embark 
their fortunes in the cherished enterprise ; their stability, nay, 
their very existence, in their own opinion, would be involved in 
the maintenance of the tariff; and thus a powerful public opinion, 
resting upon a strong conviction of justice, becomes arrayed 
against every attempt to unclasp the fetters which had been fasten- 
ed in a moment of folly. We should be unable, without violence, 
to meet the free-trade policy of other nations even after we had 
forced them into it; we should have incapacitated ourselves for 
acting with good feeling when the period for so acting, by our 
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own showing, had arrived; we should be in the condition of a 
silly prodigal, who, in a moment of irritation or phrensy, squanders 
his wealth, and is not able to recover it when it becomes neces- 
sary to his honor and existence. 

A striking fact, connected with this topic, and which proves the 
utter groundlessness of the reasonings of the protectionists, is the 
remorseless and insatiable nature of the demand for special en- 
couragement. ‘Let the system be once recognised,” said Mr. 
Calhoun, in one of his unanswerable and lucid speeches, “let the 
system be once recognised, let the most moderate duties be laid 
for protection, and its course would be onward, onward, by an 
irresistible impulse.” ‘This tendency to increase results from 
causes that are inherent and inseparable from it, and has evinced 
itself by the fact, that every tariff for protection has invariably 
disappointed its friends, and been followed, periodically, after 
short intervals, by the demand for another tariff with increased 
duties, to afford the protection vainly anticipated from its prede- 
cessor. Such has been the unvarying result, from 1816 to 1828, 
when the first and last protective tariffs were laid, as any one can 
verify by the briefest reference to the history of that period. 

The war of 1812, with the restrictive measures that preceded 
it, had the effect of driving much of our commerce from the 
ocean, and diverting the capital employed in it to various branch- 
es of manufacture. This fact, at the close of the war, produced, 
on the part of Congress and the country, a friendly feeling towards 
that interest, accompanied by a desire so to adjust the revenue 
laws of the nation as to give as large a protection as possible 
to its peculiar fabrics. In this wish, the act of 1816 had its ori- 
gin, and was passed almost exclusively for the encouragement of 
what was termed our infant industry. The manufacturers them- 
selves regarded it as furnishing full and adequate protection. But 
two years had not fled when this class became clamorous for 
more protection. To meet their wishes, duties were laid, from 
time to time, but with a corresponding result. They were not 
satisfied ; and in 1824, the tariff was readjusted ona basis which 
it was supposed on all sides would be ample and efficient. Under 
this impression, those parts of the Union which had felt them- 
selves aggrieved by the operation of the unjust and oppressive 
law, acquiesced in the decision. But lo! miradile dictu, in less 
than two years again, large conventions of the manufacturers 
were held, proposing a still further increase of duties, high as 
they then were, and leading to the tariff of 1828, which raised 
the rates, in some instances, about forty per cent. above what had 
before been known. Nor did the fierce rage stop here ; even that 
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enormous rise proved insufficient; and there would have been 
another increase accomplished, had not the menaces of civil war 
at the south brought the restrictionists to their senses, and forced 
from their selfishness and tardy justice a compromise. ‘Thus, we 
see that, throughout, the cry of the protected classes has been, 
like that of the daughter of the horse-leech, “ Give! give.” Their 
cravings have been more insatiable than those of the drunkard, 
with whom each additional drop provokes the thirst for more, 
and who, we may add, can only be made to stop by downright 
ruin or by total abstinence. 

It were easy to show, that a similar experience pertains to the 
protective legislation of other nations; that they who expect to 
reap the benefit of restrictive laws are never satisfied, and that 
the amount of protection is never adequate. ‘“ When is it,”’ said 
a man one day to the great millionaire of New York, Mr. Astor, 
“when is it that a rich man has enough (’”—‘* When he shall get 
a little more,” was the pithy reply. And thus, the beneficiaries 
of the tariff are only contented when they shall have pushed their 
system one step farther—and so on for ever. Nor would it he 
difficult, had we the space or inclination, to show the immutable 
principles of politico-economical and social science in which the 
necessity of perpetual increase is founded. How absurd, then, 
for the loggerheads to talk of forcing free trade from other na- 
tions, by a miserable system of restrictions! 

No! our policy lies in another direction. After the toil and 
agony of many years, the tariff is about to come to an end. A\l- 
ready we have sweated and groaned too long under the inflictions 
of its falsehood and injustice. The sacred instincts of the people 
have been violated ; their prosperity impaired ; the influences of 
their institutions thwarted, and peaceful relations and friendly 
feelings disturbed, by its violent and discordant interposition. It 
is time that we take a nobler stand. Fidelity to our general prin. 
ciples, as well as to our interests, demands that we should set a 
worthier example. It is not for us, not for the free and generous 
hearts of an exalted and happy republic, to follow with slavish 
obedience the hollow-hearted policies of the older world. Great 
God! has not their tyranny produced misery enough? Are not 
the tears, and groans, and wretchedness of the debased popula- 
tion of Europe, sufficient to satisfy the fiendish lusts of the Mo- 
loch of special legislation? Must this fair land, too, become its 
prey? Must the beautiful existence and prospects of this people 
likewise be sacrificed to its deadly ambition? Must the blight 
of individual poverty and social distress come over us, as it has 
over all of our forerunners, to corrupt, prostrate, and destroy ? 
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THE MISSISSIPPI BOND QUESTION.* 


“Tue Mississippi Bonds must be paid”—were the opening words 
of the first article in the first number of this Review for the 
present year. “The Mississippi Bonds must be paid”—we re- 
peat, after bestowing upon the subject the most attentive revision 
of our former conclusions, for which the materials have been laid 
before us in the two pamphlets cited at the foot of this page. 
Be the cost of entertaining and expressing the opinion what it 
may — in the resentment of friends, and in the loss of our sub- 
scribers, in that section, the number of whom withdrawing their 
subscriptions since the publication of that article, we shall 
not even take the trouble of summing up—we reiterate a third 
time the declaration of our conviction, that “the Mississippi Bonds 
must be paid.” 

The speech of Mr. Thompson in the House of Representatives con- 
tains a vigorous and eloquent defence of his State against some as- 
persions which had been cast upon her recent course and doctrines 
in regard to “ Repudiation” — in which her gallant and able repre- 
sentative found not only no just ground for censure, but, on the con- 
trary, every reason for the highest admiration and applause. He 
deserves well at the hands of his constituents. Even those who 
may differ from him in his view of the subject, will concede to 
him the praise of a proper pride and zeal, in the advocacy of the 
honor of those to whom his first duty on that floor was due. 
“Our country!” was Decatur’s famous sentiment—‘ may she 
always be right !—but our country, right or wrong !” 

The Report of the select committee to which the subject was 
referred in the Mississippi Legislature, drawn by its chairman, 
James E. Matthews, Esq., goes over the same ground in rather 
more elaborate detail, and contains the replies of the Gov. 
M‘Nutt, Gov. Runnels, late President of the Union Bank, and 
the commissioners of that bank, who negotiated the sale of 
the State bonds to Mr. Biddle, to the interrogatories propounded 
to them by the committee. The report takes a similar ground 
with the speech of Mr. Thompson — regarding the position of 
Mississippi in relation to this question, rather as a just subject 


* Speech of Hon. Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, on the Treasury Note Bill. 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, January 10, 1842. Washington: 
Printed at the Globe Office, 1842. 

Report of the Select Committee on the Union Bank Bonds, to the Mississippi 
Legislature. Presented February, 1842. Printed by order of the House. Jack- 
son: Price & Fall, State Printers, 1842. 
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of pride and pleasure, than of mortification or regret. We wish 
that we could bring our judgment to coincide with either. 

The following resolution exhibits the conclusion to which the 
committee arrives. What may have been the action of the 
Legislature upon it, has not, at the date of the present page, 
reached us. 

“ Resolved, therefore, by the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, That for the 
reasons set forth in the foregoing Report, this Legislature denies that the State 
of Mississippi is under any legal or moral obligation to redeem the five mil- 
lions of Bonds, sold by the Commissioners of the Mississippi Union Bank to 
Nicholas Biddle, on the 18th day of August, 1838. But while this Legislature 
does most solemnly repudiate said Bonds, and declare the sale thereof as illegal, 
fraudulent, and unconstitutional, yet, that the holders of those Bonds may have 
every possible legal and equitable remedy for collecting the amount paid on said 
Bonds, they are hereby invited to pursue the remedy afforded by our laws and con- 
stitution against the Mississippi Union Bank, and against all and every person, 
who, by his, her, or their connexion with said institution, have rendered him, her, 
or themselves liable, either in law or equity, for the debts of said Bank.” 


Whether the State of Mississippi shall ever see fit to repudiate this 
repudiation or not, we trust that, at any rate, none of these unfor- 
tunate creditors who have been led into their present position, by 
their reliance upon the faith of the State pledged on the face of 
the Bonds they were in an evil hour induced to purchase, will be 
tempted to a further ruin, by any judicial pursuit of the “‘ Missis- 
sippi Union Bank,’ or any of the persons connected with that 
respectable institution—the former being notoriously as bankrupt 
in its resources as any of the latter in character. 

That our readers may judge for themselves of the opposite 
points of view in which the course of the State is regarded by 
at least a portion of its own citizens, and the general public opin- 
ion of other sections of the Union, we select the following ex- 
tracts from these two documents. The following is the conclusion 
of the report of the committee :— 


“The Committee, in coming to the foregoing conclusion, are aware that they 
differ from many worthy men in opinion. But they cannot believe but that, if 
this subject be examined, free from all party influences, and determined by an ap- 
plication of the principles of law and morals to the facts, any other conclusions 
can be arrived at than those which they have adopted. Entertaining, as we be- 
lieve, mistaken views as to the true principles of this government, as well as of 
the facts in this case, men have taken the liberty of slandering the State, both at 
home and abroad, on account of the stand she has taken. It was so at that 
memorable era when our fathers leagued together, and pledged ‘their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor,’ to resist an unconstitutional invasion of their 
rights as British subjects. They, also, were slandered. Every opprobrious epi- 
thet was heaped upon them that the ingenuity or malice of their enemies could 
invent. Many of their fellow-citizens, under mistaken views of the principles 
upon which they acted, denounced them as disorganizers, agrarians, and rebels, 
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and joined their enemies to force them into submission to an unconstitutional law. 
The result of the memorable and eventful contest that ensued is now known. 
The decision of the civilized world has been had as to the correctness of the prin- 
ciples and conduct of that much-abused, and slandered, but noble race of men, 
Through scenes of toil and blood, they maintained the position they assumed, and 
have transmitted to their posterity their principles, together with the rich inher- 
itance of Liberty, secured by a well-regulated and constitutional government. 
Their names are stamped on the pages of immortality, and their memory is em- 
balmed in the hearts and affections of a grateful people; and distant generations 
will pronounce with exultation the names of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Hancock, Franklin, and a host of worthies who struggled together through that 
gloomy period in our history. The people of Mississippi have taken a similar 
stand. They are not controlled by selfish or mercenary motives. The low and 
grovelling consideration of dollars and cents has nothing to do with the merits of 
this question. Their honest obligations they will fulfil, should they have to divest 
themselves of the comforts and necessaries of life to do so. Higher and holier 
motives than mere pecuniary considerations actuate them. They have determin- 
ed that they never will submit to an invasion of their constitution by either foreign 
or domestic foes. The rights secured to them under that sacred instrument they 
will maintain at all hazards: And relying on the correctness of their principles 
and the justness of their cause, they will, with confidence and cheerfulness, submit 
to the verdict of posterity.” 


And the following is the conclusion of the speech of Mr. Thomp- 
son, on the floor of the House of Representatives :— 


“ Sir, said Mr. T., I have looked forward to a glorious destiny for this coun- 
try. I have imagined, in contemplating the future history of these twenty-six 
States, to be increased in number as we drive back the savage, and subject the 
earth to the ploughshare, that we have been a people peculiarly favored, to con- 
vince and illustrate tothe world that man is capable of self-government; but un- 
less these States adhere to cardinal first principles, I feel that we never will carry 
out and realize the great results anticipated by the philanthropist and patriot. To 
secure life, liberty, and property to every individual in the community, constitu- 
tions are formed by the people themselves, limiting the power of their agents to 
the particular trusts confided to them. In all other governments, ancient or mod- 
ern, the legislative authority, I care not under what form it existed, had unlimited 
control over the rights of the mass. We have made one great step in the march 
of the destiny which awaits mankind, by adopting written constitutions as the 
muniments of the people’s rights. 

‘‘ Every infraction of this constitution by those intrusted with power, necessa- 
rily violates some of the rights of life, liberty, or property; and whenever the 
people shall be brought tamely to submit to these infringements of right, I care 
not from what motive it may proceed — it may be from ignorance, or for the want 
of nerve to face down the frowns of the interested, or from want of vigilance to 
detect the unwarranted assumption of power,— that moment liberty receives a 
shock, life is rendered insecure, and the rights of property confounded. Obsta 
principiis, is a sound maxim in morals, but as useful and indispensable in consti- 
tutional governments. Let the people rebuke every assumption of power — let 
them show to the world that when their agents act without authority, it is the 
act of the agents, and not of themselves —an act without authority, and there- 
fore is null and void. They owe it to themselves and the institutions they have 
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inherited, to preserve an eternal vigilance. They owe it to posterity to check 
and set aside every aggression, and to hand down their fundamental law un- 
touched by unholy hands, unimpaired, in full force, as the ark of their political 
salvation. If their courage fail them, if they are frowned down and insolently 
told that dishonor awaits those who call in question the acts of their rulers, and 
thus they submit, they prove themselves degenerate sons of their ancestors, un- 
worthy to be freemen, and will inevitably invoke the curses of an injured pos- 
terity. If, therefore, the agents of the State of Mississippi made and disposed 
of her bonds in defiance of her constitution and laws—if they contracted debt 


will not every friend 





without her consent — will not every honest community 
of liberty call upon her people to set them aside ?— will not justice and expedi- 
ency alike forbid the submission of her people to taxation for their payment ? 

“Mr. Chairman, I rejoice that my destiny has been cast in that State. It was 
not my position by birth, it was so from choice. When years had ripened me 
into manhood, and I found this extended and prosperous country spread out before 
me, the soil, the climate, the resources of that State, — the energy, enterprise, 
honor, and integrity of her people, invited me to pitch my tent among them. And 
this day, I feel prouder of that people than I ever felt before. Difficult is the 
task in a free country to call the minds of the people from their various pursuits, 
and induce them to discuss and decide upon their constitutional rights. They are 
more disposed to submit to the acts of their agents than to rise up and call them 
in question. There is an aversion to the discussion of abstract questions, and few 
have been the instances in which our people have been aroused to a due apprecia- 
tion of their constitutional rights. But from the late action of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, I feel a renewed, a deeper confidence in the intelligence, the honor, the 
firmness, and patriotism of that people. Frowned upon at home by those who 
denied their power to inquire into their rights, denounced and misrepresented by 
their enemies from abroad, they have gone on in the even tenor of their ways, 
seeking truth and asserting right. And I am now prepared to say to the friends 
of liberty, of the rights of freemen, of constitutional government, everywhere, 
Stand firm — be of good cheer. Here is a people who will extend to you sympa- 
thy, and succor, and effective aid. Doubt not their courage, their honor, or their 
willingness. Let the hour and the necessity come, and Mississippi would go for- 
ward and take as bold a stand in asserting the rights of mankind, in resisting op- 
pression, in vindicating the integrity of constitutions, as any other State in the 
Union. Let the emergency come, when the Federal Constitution is endangered, 
or our rights of property invaded, and she will never sleep upon her arms. Let 
this nation be assailed, and its flag be insulted, and she would be foremost in the 
ranks of its defenders. 

“ She was a younger member of this confederacy ; but when only a Territory, 
and her citizens few in number, they tarried not when their country called: but, 
headed by the lamented Hinds, they acted with such bravery and chivalrous dar- 
ing at the battle of New Orleans, as to excite the ‘ astonishment of one army and 
the admiration of the other.’ If the rights of the nation should be again inva- 
ded, she would be the first to make the heaviest sacrifices for the common cause. 
Mississippi is one of the largest exporting States of this Union, and if war comes, 
it will fall heaviest on her. Yet Ido not believe there is within her borders a sin- 
gle individual who is not prepared to sacrifice her great agricultural and commer- 
cial interests, and rush forward to sustain the country. 

“ Mississippi has passed through some severe trials. While the credit system 


was considered a blessing, and others were sipping of its delicious and intoxica- 


ling poison, she slaked her thirst with eager haste, and drained the cup to its very 
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dregs. Exhilaration followed; for the hour, there was ‘the feast of reason and 


' a 


the flow of soul.’ The hectic flush upon her cheek was mistaken for the rich 
crirtison of health and beauty. The life currents coursed rapidly through her 
veins, and gave a charm to being, which cast its rainbow tints on all surround- 
ing nature. She walked in grandeur — the wonder, the admiration, the envy of 
all. The excitement grew higher and higher. Flattered and caressed on all 
sides, she was deemed the fairest of the fair, the loveliest of the lovely, the proud- 
est of the proud. Wherever her citizens travelled abroad, they were the ‘ ob- 
served of all observers.” Each one was considered a hero, of princely fortune 


and princely liberality. The dealer in the cities hasted to make his acquaintance, 


1 


laughed at his wit, aided and connived at him in his prodigality and irregularity, 


and quailed at his frown. but the fatal hour came, foretold and foreseen, indeed, 
by some of the wise and considerate, but well nigh forgotten by all in the general 
intoxication. Her overstrained nerves gave way, and prostration ensued. Then 
were seen the awful contortions of the limbs, and the wild flashings of the eye, 
which betokened madness, and presaged death. The alarmed Executive called 
together the legislative doctors, and bade them in their wisdom consult, and speed- 
ily administer the healing balm, or dissolution was inevitable. They did consult, 
and they determined that, as the patient was sinking, more stimulant must be 
procured, and speedily applied. The Constitution, the bulwark of the freedom 
of the citizen, intended to guard his rights in this hour of trial and temptation, 
stood in the way! With more benevolence than wisdom, they leaped its barriers, 
and drenched the sufferer with a copious draught of the noxious poison. The 
disease grew worse, the pains increased, and the writhings were more listressing. 
At last the physician’s skill and the physician’s medicine were exhausted, and no 
further reliance was placed in artificial means. The patient was told that she 
must trust for recovery to the strength and vigor of her constitution, and to her 
natural resources. From that hour she felt more calm and easy, and recovery 
commenced. The improvement has been slow, but progressive; still she feels 
debilitated and enfeebled; but all look forward to an early and complete restora- 


tion. The only precaution required in her condition is a total abstinence from 


that intoxicating poison which caused her disaster. In recurring to the past, she 
feels mortified and chagrined at her excesses; and, in returning toa state of 
soundness, her first and highest duty is to herself. Restore a bleeding prostrate 


I 
constitution, which has been trampled under foot. She will 


‘¢< To her own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 


She cannot then be false to any man.’ 


“TJ said I felt prouder of Mississippi this day than I ever felt before. I have 


m. Too proud to acknowledge themselves 





seen her people tried, and I know t! 
insolvent, too firm and too proud to submit to a violation of their rights — regard- 
less of the strokes of calumniators, they take their stand, and appeal, as our an- 
cestors did, to a candid world, and an impartial posterity for support. Every 


true-hearted Mississippian feels proud of his State. She has forty thousand free- 





for her honor and her rights. 


men who are ready to risk all, to sacrifice everything 
Warmed by a southern sun, fanned by a southern breeze, fed upon a generous 
soil, our hearts are entwined around our noble State, and we ‘ grapple her to our 
bosom with hooks of steel.? We love Mississippi, our sovereign mistress, to 
whom we owe fealty and obedience; for her we would live, and for her sake we 
would not refuse to die. It is praise enough to satisfy the ambition of a common 
man, travel where he may, to feel and to say, Mississippi is my home.” 
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Such are the views ana feelings with which distinguished Mis- 
sissippians themselves regard the recent course of their State, 
which, we regret to say, has elsewhere elicited a very different 
tone of opinion. We have been invited and challenged to review 
our former conclusions in relation to this question, and cheerful- 
ly perform the task, though having before us only the ex-parte 
statement of it, to be found in the two productions above referred 
to. It may safely be affirmed that together they constitute the 
most complete vindication of the other side of the case, which its 
friends can put forth. We have examined them attentively, but 
in vain, for any reason on which to found a change of our former 
views. As this is a question second to none in importance that 
now engages the public attention, we shall make no apology to 
our readers for again entering into its discussion in a somewhat 
more ful] detail. 

There are two principal grounds on which the proposed Repu- 
diation is placed—namely: first, the unconstitutionality of the 
well known supplementary law of Feb. 15th, 1838 ; secondly, the 
violation of the essential requisitions of that law itself in the sale 
of the bonds to Mr. Biddle. In considering these, we will reverse 
the order in which they are here stated. 

It is certainly true, that, in the sale of the bonds, the three com- 
missioners on the part of the bank, Messrs. Wilkins, Wilkinson, and 
Pinckard, were either most egregiously taken in by the eminent 
“ financier’ above named, who now enjoys so deserved a popularity 
with his own quondam political and pecuniary worshippers, or that 
they were guilty of a disgraceful and dishonest violation of the law 
under which they were acting. Their only choice lies between the 
alternatives of being regarded as the most consummate of knaves 
or of fools. It appears that after trying in vain to sell their 
stocks in New York, the market price of such stocks being eight 
or ten per cent. below the rate to which they were restricted, 
they go to Philade]phia, and address Mr. Biddle a note, offering 
them to him, and proposing to make them payable in England at 
the rate of four and sixpence to the dollar, or £450 to every 
bond of $2000. Now, four and sixpence they must have known 
to be equal at the true par of exchange not to $1,00, but to $1,09}, 
and £450, not to $2000, but to $2189.92. That Mr. Biddle 
accepted their offer by a prompt note of reply, on the same 
day, will hardly be a matter of surprise. Nor need we have 
recourse to the liberal motive attributed to him by the commis- 
sioners, of a desire to aid the State of Mississippi to a resumption 
of specie payments, to understand why he was thus ready and 
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quick to take these astute negotiators at their word. Another 
advantage was also conceded to Mr. Biddle, namely, that whereas 
the bonds were to be immediately delivered, the current interest 
on them dating back to June 7, 1838, the payment for them was 
to be made in instalments, payable the first in November, 1838, 
and the others in January, March, May, and July, 1839. This sale 
on credit gave Mr. Biddle, of course, the advantage of the differ- 
ence of interest within that interval on all that remained unpaid— 
an amount stated by the committee at $145,993 45. The total 
amount of loss on the transaction which would be sustained by 
this item of interest, and on the future payment of interest and prin- 
cipal at the sterling rate above referred to, the committee compute 
at $1,091,254 55. Gov. M‘Nutt, in his letterto Hope & Co., stated 
it at $1, 84,781 00. 

The payment, by Mr. Biddle, (acting on behalf of the Bank 
of the United States,) consisted in $1,000,000 in specie, 
$150,000 in notes of the Merchant’s Bank of New Orleans, and 
the remainder, $3,850,000, in exchange upon New Orleans — 
that is to say, in the privilege of drawing upon that place to that 
amount, at the times specified, from Jackson, the seat of the Bank, 
that being the point to which the funds were to be transferred. The 
calculation of the commissioners was, that the premium on these 
drafts would more than cover the loss of the back interest. In 
point of fact, such was not the case, the amount of those premiums 
having been only $86,667 19, falling short of the amount of back 
interest, as above stated, by the sum of $59,326 26. One of the 
commissioners, in his testimony before the committee, declares, 
that “an inspection of the books of the Union Bank will, in part, 
verify the soundness of this calculation, when it is ven capable 
of proof, that the exchange operations of the Bank were not 
managed with all the advantages of profit that might have been 
expected.” On the whole, then, the Bank realized, at Jackson, the 
amount of $5,086,667 19, on the sale of the bonds—in what was then 
universally, in that region, understood as “ current money of the 
United States ;” nor can we regard this error of calculation, to- 
gether with the small loss of the excess of the back interest over 
the premiums on the exchange, as offering any sufficient basis for 
the repudiation of the Bonds by the State, on the ground of the 
violation of the “ par value” requisition of the charter. 

It is true, indeed, that according to the true standard by which 
we would measure the “par value in current money of the United 
States,” and by which it ought always and everywhere to be 
measured—namely, the constitutional currency of gold and silver 
—the amount thus received by the Bank, in the local currency, 
for which it sold its drafts on New Orleans, including its own 
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depreciated post-notes, fell doubtless considerably short of the 
just and full sum of five millions. Yet a fair allowance ought to 
be made for the general sense in which these expressions were 
understood at the time, and in the bank-besotted section referred 
to. As remarked in our former article on this subject, we all 
know that extremely vague and loose ideas have been of late 
years very prevalent, of the meaning of that little monosyllable. 
“Par” has had a very different meaning with the one of our poli- 
tical parties than with the other. With the Whigs, including a 
great majority of the commercial community, the current value 
of a suspended bank-note circulation has constituted the local 
standard of “ par,” while specie has been said to be at a greater or 
less “premium ;” while with the Democratic party, the currency 
of the constitution and the world, the precious metals, have alone 
afforded the standard level, from which the depreciation of the 
respective paper circulations have been measured downward, 
We cannot perceive in this feature of the transaction, taken even 
in its strongest shape, a just and honorable ground for the pro- 
posed repudiation. 

The conversion of the bonds into sterling at the rate of 4s. 6d. 
to the dollar, by the endorsement on them, was certainly very im- 
proper on the part of the commissioners. Being a sacrifice from 
the face of the bonds of about 9} per cent., it was, of course, de- 
signed to cover the depreciation of their stocks below par, ac- 
cording to the market price at the time, which, they say, was from 
8 to 10 per cent. ‘They were governed by their anxiety to sell 
the stocks, so as to start the bank; and this was doubtless the 
highest price they could get for them. Mississippi would prob- 
ably have been too hot to hold them, had they returned from their 
mission without the money. For Mr. Biddle, who intended to 
pay the greater part of his purchase money in the funds “ cur 
rent” at New Orleans, it was, “ per se,” a capital operation. Yet, 
this fact alone, however it may subject these individuals to cen- 
sure, would searcely justify the State’s repudiation of the bonds 
according to their face, which was in the form of the United 
States currency. The endorsement, by which each bond was 
virtually raised from $2,000 to $2,189 92, (as above shown,) was 
the act of the Bank; and though binding upon the latter, as re- 
gards the holder, yet could not extend the liability of the State be- 
yond its own promise, as stated on the face of the bond. This 
remark is, of course, equally applicable to the periodical interest 
payable on them. How this circumstance can, justly or honor- 
ably, be strained into a justification to the State to repudiate the 
whole—its own promise to pay the $2,000 on the face of the 
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bond, as well as the Bank’s endorsement to pay $189 92 more 
—we are at a loss to understand. On the whole, then, it ap- 
pears that the Repudiation argument cannot find an adequate 
foundation in the second of the two principal grounds above re- 
ferred to, namely, the violation of the essential requisitions of 
the law, (the Supplementary Act of January 15, 1838,) in the sale 
of the bonds to Mr. Biddle. It remains for us to ascend to the 
higher ground of the constitutionality of that law itself, by virtue 
of which the bonds were executed and sold. This is, indeed, the 
point on which the chief stress is laid by the committee and by 
Mr. Thompson. 

The constitutional argument against the payment of the bonds 
by the State, is this:—The Constitution of the State (ninth sec- 
tion of the seventh article) declares, that no law shall ever be 
passed “to raise a loan of money upon the credit of the State, or 
to pledge the faith of the State, for the payment or redemption of 
any loan or debt,” without the express approval of two successive 
Legislatures ; with provision for the publication of the same in 
three newspapers of the State, for three months previous to the 
next regular election after the first passage of the law. This re- 
quisition was duly complied with in the passage of the act “to 
incorporate the subscribers to the Mississippi Union Bank ;” 
which was originally passed at the session of 1837, submitted to 
the people by the proper publication, and re-enacted, so as to be- 
come a law, on February 5, 1838. ‘This act provided for an 
issue of State stock, at 5 per cent., to the Bank, to the amount 
of $15,500,000, to furnish the capital for its operations. This 
Joan was to be secured by a prior subscription of a correspond- 
ing amount to the stock of the Bank ; such subscriptions being con- 
fined to citizens and owners of real estate in Mississippi, secured by 
mortgages to the satisfaction of the directors, and accompanied by 
payment of ten per cent. of their amount, if the same should be 
called for by the directors—though this ten per cent. was to be re- 
funded with interest, as soon as the cash proceeds of the Bonds of 
the State should be realized. The profits of the Bank were to afford 
that is to say, the 





a sinking fund for the redemption of the bonds 
whole profits for the first ten years, and three-fourths after that 
period ; the other fourth going to the stockholders. After the 
payment of the whole of the bonds, ten per cent. of the profits 
were to be paid at certain times into the State treasury, and the 
State was to have a standing accommodation loan of $200,000. 
The Bank was to go into operation as soon as $500,000 should be 
subscribed, the Governor thereon appointing, provisionally, thir- 
teen directors, to hold their office for a year. The important 
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feature ought not to be omitted, that each stockholder was to be 
entitled to a credit in the Bank to the amount of half of his 
shares. 

It will thus be seen that this was to be substantially a State 
Bank, the State furnishing the money capital in the shape of its 
bonds; being itself nominally secured, in doing so, by mortgages 
on the property of its own citizens, to the amount of the face of its 
bonds. This was one of the great “relief” measures of the time, 
for the benefit of the great staple interest of the State, to keep up 
the falling price of cotton. 

Within ten days after, however, it was concluded that the law 
in that shape would not answer. Probably it was found that in- 
dividuals could not subscribe, under the obligation to pay up ten 
per cent. of their subscriptions in a time of hard pressure, even 
though the same was to be again refunded to them. A “ Sup- 
plementary Act” was passed by the same Legislature, changing 
the mode or form in which the substance of the transaction took 
place, and making the State itself a direct subscriber to $5,000,000 
of the stock of the Bank, leaving the other $10,500,000 to stand 
on the same basis as before ; that is to say, the further stock to 
be issued on the subscription of corresponding amounts by indi- 
viduals, with the mortgages as stated above. ‘The profits on this 
$5,000,000 were to be applied for the benefit of the State, to pur- 
poses of internal improvement and the promotion of popular edu- 
cation. 

It isnow contended — and we think justly — that this “ supple- 
mentary act” was a violation of the constitutional provision 
above cited. It made a material change of the law which had 
been submitted to the people. It altered the relation of the State 
to the Bank, and varied those conditions of prior security which 
it may be presumed had thus obtained for the law the popular 
ratification. It ought not to have been passed. It ought to have 
been vetoed by Governor M‘Nutt. It ought not to have been 
carried into execution by him. It was opposed by a minor- 
ity in the Legislature, at whose head was Mr. Tucker, the pres- 
ent Governor of the State, and its repugnance to the Constitution 
denounced. In our former article, we stated that a formal pro- 
test against the law on this ground was entered by the minority. 
Such was our impression, though we infer from the silence, both 
of Mr. Thompson and of the committee, on this point, that it must 
have been erroneous. So far as it went, the error affected the 
Anti-Bond argument only to strengthen it. 

The question then arises, whether this violation of the Consti- 
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tution was so material as to justify, under the circumstances, the 
proposed repudiation. It was not. 

It decidedly was a violation of the strict letter of the restric- 
tion referred to. It was also not less decidedly a violation of its 
spirit, as it would be understood by any one disposed to a fine 
and high sense of constitutional duty. But it is very certain 
that it was not generally understood at the time as so cleara 
case of gross unconstitutionality as it is now regarded — now 
that the Bonds are gone! Else why did Governor M‘Nutt sign 
itt? Why did he carry it into execution ?— he who, according 
to his own testimony before the committee, (page 33,) ‘did not 
recommend either the original or the supplementary charter of 
the Bank,” who “opposed the charter in 1835 and 1836,” and 
whose “vote is recorded against the charter in January, 1837, 
on the journals of the Senate.” All that Governor M-Nutt says 
himself on this point is, very coolly — when we remember the 
subsequent lead taken by him in the Repudiation movement — 
that ‘“‘when I approved that act, (the supplementary act of Feb. 
15th, 1838,) I had strong doubts as to its constitutionality and 
expediency. I yielded those doubts to the deliberate sense of 
the Legislature. I was warranted in pursuing that course by the 
precepts of Mr. Jefferson, and all the illustrious fathers of the 
republican party ;” —and again: “ Although opposed to the prin- 
ciples of both acts, I did not, under the circumstances, feel war- 


’ 


ranted in vetoing either.” 

In the name of “ Mr. Jefferson, and all the illustrious fathers 
of the republican party,” we cannot let such an insult to their 
memory pass without an emphatic ‘repudiation’ of it. To charge 
that any one of that ‘holy fellowship’ ever penned or spoke a 
precept, which would palliate the conduct of a Governor who 
could sign and carry into execution a law clearly, flagrantly, and 
grossly in violation of his constitutional oath, and then, within a 
couple of years, and perhaps with the same pen, put forth, on the 
very ground of its unconstitutionality, a repudiation of the pledge 
of public faith thereby contracted,— to make such a charge as this, 
we say, were almost enough to startle from their tombs the indig- 
nant ghosts of the great dead, to frown upon its author the terrible 
scorn with which, if living, they would have been the first to de- 
nounce his act. No; they never uttered such a precept, for 
they never could have anticipated that such a principle could 
ever be thus invoked — such an act ever perpetrated in practice — 
in the land to which they bequeathed their own sacred memory, 
as the best palladium to secure the perpetuity of the freedom 
they fought for, and the institutions they founded. 
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We would by no means be understood as applying to other 
Mississippians who may advocate repudiation, the opinion of 
which the expression is thus extorted from a just indignation, at 
this prostitution of the names of “Jefferson and all the illustri- 
ous fathers of the republican party,” by Governor M‘Nutt. Oth- 
ers may perhaps assume and maintain this ground — he, at least, 
cannot thus plead his own wrong and his own shame. On the 
contrary, we believe fully in the integrity and the honor of the 
people of Mississippi. We regard the Anti-Bond party as misled 
by a confused complexity in the question at issue, and by a natu- 
ral and rightful indignation at the abominable frauds of which the 
State has unwisely and unguardedly allowed itself to be made 
the victim. It is because we entertain this faith in the people of 
the State that we have before stated, what we fearlessly repeat, 
our firm assurance that these bonds will yet be recognised and 
paid, from the teeming treasures which every year developes 
from their prolific soil. 

But to return to the point from which we have been thus 
tempted a little aside. It certainly was not generally understood 
at the time as so clear a case of gross unconstitutionality as it is 
now regarded—now that the bonds are gone! The main proposi- 
tion, of furnishing the capital to the bank by the pledge of the 
State credit, to the amount of $15,500,000, had been ratified by the 
people. The false and morbid public opinion generally prevalent 
at that time in Mississippi regarded the establishment of this great 
State Bank as a measure not merely of “ relief,” but of salvation. It 
was believed that its profits were to be very great. It was to save 
the tottering cotton interest. The privilege of subscription to its 
stock was restricted with a patriotic jealousy and exclusiveness, 
not alone to the mere owners of real estate in Mississippi, but to 
actual citizens of the State. It was not till the expiration of five 
years, that the former were even to be entitled to receive it in trans- 
fer from the latter. Every subscriber was, as we have seen, to be 
entitled to a credit in the bank to the amount of half his stock—a 
credit to be repaid only by the most gentle and gradual process 
of instalments. The State was ‘all agog’ forthe establishment of 
the Bank. If there were no other evidence of this, it would 
be sufficiently found in the fact that Governor M‘Nutt, with all 
his former opposition to it, and his present “ strong doubts as to 
its constitutionality and expediency,” did not venture to veto 
either the one act or the other. It is easy to conceive the pro- 
cess of reasoning by which both the Legislature and Governor jus- 
tified to their own minds the constitutionality of their act in 
making such subsequent variation of the mode in which the State 
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credit, thus authorized, was to be applied to the object in view, 
as they deemed best conducive to its efficiency—as in fact ne- 
cessary to its attainment at all. They doubtless knew that the 
act would have been as readily ratified in the one form as in the 
other, by the general public opinion whose prevalence they re- 
flected. They knew, too, that there was nothing material, in 
point of precedent security to the State, in the provision requir- 
ing the payment of ten per cent. on the subscription of stock by 
individual citizens; because that was to be paid only if called 
for by the directors, and on the realization of the proceeds of 
the bonds of the State was to be refunded with interest. They 
knew, too, that even the mortgages which were to accompany 
and secure these subscriptions, and upon which so much stress 
is laid as a condition precedent to the issue of the bonds, did 
not after all amount to much, by way of security to the State, 
inasmuch as each individual subscriber, as above stated, was to 
receive back half of the amount of his stock or mortgage, in the 
shape of a credit in the Bank. We, therefore, see little to sur. 
prise us, in the fact, that neitherthe Governor nor the Legislature 
of 1838, under the full sway of the paper-money infatuation of 
the day, saw, in the Supplementary Act in question, any very es- 
sential variation from the spirit and intent of the original act, 
of which the former was rather a change of form than of substance. 

Here, then, we come to a point made in our last article on this 
subject, and on which we feel bound to insist. A legislature rep- 
resenting the People, is, at least to a certain extent, the authori- 
tative judge of its own constitutional powers, until a decision 
is made in any particular case by the judiciary in the mode estab- 
lished by the constitution. The relation is a closer one between the 
People and their legislature, than between an individual and his del- 
egated private agent, notwithstanding the analogy in many respects 
subsisting between the two. In the latter case the principal and 
his agent are twain—two separate persons, liable to legal account 
to each other — in that light regarded by third parties, so as to 
awaken, naturally and habitually, a prudent caution in dealing with 
the agent which carries with it its own proper responsibility. But 
in the former case, the People and their elective Jegislature or 
government are not in the same sense twain ; the government is 
the People, embodied, concentrated, represented, if not to all intents 
and purposes, yet still so far at Jeast as to create a higher degree 
of equitable responsibility on the part of the one for the acts of the 
other. So the world are accustomed to regard them in theory, 
and to deal with themin practice. For the People to take advan- 
tage, beneficially to themselves, of the wrong of their legislature, 
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on the ground of a transgression of delegated power, would be 
nearly analogous, if not identical, with the act of an individual 
pleading his own past wrong to his present interest—the borrow- 
er, for example, ‘‘ repudiating” the debt on which he had himself 
tempted the lender (perhaps uneonsciously on the part of the 
Jatter) to take usury. We are accustomed to speak of an uncon- 
stitutional law as being “null and void.” In public equity and 
moral right, even if not in strict technicality of legal effect, this 
expression must sometimes be understood witha qualification. So 
far as it may act prejudicially to the rights of a third party, the act 
may be declared by the judiciary “ null and void.” If the people, by 
an unconstitutional law, passed by their representative government, 
injure me or any right of mine, I may treat the law as a nullity ; 
and any public officer, or any other individual, may at his peril 
and at his own responsibility to the consequences, if the act 
eventually prove indeed unconstitutional, disregard it and set it 
at naught. But if by such a law, uncontradicted by any judicial 
veto, the government has tempted me into a confidence in its in- 
tegrity, it cannot rightfully at a subsequent day declare the law 
a nullity from its inception to its benefit and my ruin. It cannot 
“ rightfully,” we say — and in such questions the phrase means 
that it cannot in the true and proper sense of the word, at all. 
And before concluding upon this point, we would complete its 
statement by the following quotation from our January number, 
though at the expense of a repetition which we regret : 

“¢ Their act was an expression of their own judgment that it was constitutional ; 
and representing, as they did by their majority, the people of the State, it is too 
much to expect that the foreign creditor, when in the act of lending his money, 
should undertake to revise and overrule their decision upon a point of that nature, 
made under their own high political and moral responsibilities, to the people and 
their own oath of office. Faithfully and honestly or not — yet actually it cannot 
be denied that they represented the people; and the doctrine would be absurd, 
that when in the interval between the passage of a law, of perhaps disputed consti- 
tutionality, and a judicial decision to that effect, equitable rights have arisen under 
its operation, involving the public faith to innocent private parties, a subsequent 
change of majority should justify the Legislature in repudiating all such obliga- 
tions, on the ground of the different view now taken by it of the constitutional 
question. A legislative body must stand as the sole authoritative judge of its 
own constitutional powers, until the action of the judiciary supervene, in some 
controversy of private rights. And though a law may of course be declared void 
for unconstitutionality, as affecting injurionsly the rights of others; yet it would 
be monstrous to claim for the people of a State, as represented and embodied in its 
regularly constituted Legislature, the right themselves to take advantage of such 
a subsequently declared unconstitutionality, to repudiate, to their own benefit and 
the injury of innocent third parties, obligations assumed by them with all the sol- 
emn formality of an act of legislation, claiming to be for an object of public in- 
terest, and in the very act positively asserting its own constitutionality. They 
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cannot thus take advantage of the dishonesty or ignorance, as the case may be, 
of their own elected representatives. If they will be guilty of the folly of send- 
ing such a set of men to their legislative halls, they must for the present submit 
to the consequences for which they have themselves chiefly to blame, and for the 
future profit well by the experience for which they have been thus made to pay.” 


And even if the distinction thus taken between the relation of 
a principal and his agent and that of a people and its elected rep- 
resentative government be not admitted, yet we might then ask, 
where were those expressions of dissent on the part of the people, 
on which alone the repudiation of the act in question by their 
government could be justified? Even in the private relation, if 
the principal stands quietly by, and with a full knowledge of the 
transgression of delegated power by which his agent is tempting 
the confidence of a third party—by an operation, too, purporting 
at least to be for the benefit of the principa) himself—if he does 
not protest against the act so as to give timely warning to those 
about to be thus imposed upon, he becomes himself particeps 
criminis ; his silence gives consent ; and certainly so far at least 
ratifies the act as to estop him from any future “ repudiation” 
of it, if the hopes of benefit on which it is based should be ulti- 
mately disappointed. Where were the popular meetings to de- 
nounce the act, and give notice that it would not be recognised 2 
Where did the Press, now so loud in its thunders of “ Repudia- 
tion,” then bury its bolts? Where were the public addresses by 
the leading politicians, now so vehement in their eloquence? 
Where were all those many modes of the manifestation of Public 
Opinion by which a notice might have been given of that popular 
dissent which would have forewarned the too trusting foreign 
capitalist, and which might have justified a subsequent popular 
refusal to recognise the act? Where were they all then—then? 
The Legislature (the same body of men, indeed, though fresh from 
a recent intercourse with their constituents) reassembled in Janu- 
ary, 1839, and, as Mr. Thompson states, sanctioned the sale of the 
bonds by the commissioners, involving of course a sanction of their 
issuance. It was not till July 14, 1841, that the doctrine of Re- 
pudiation was announced to the world,—and then by the very 
last man in the world from whom it should have proceeded, Gov- 
ernor M‘Nutt. We have nowhere seen it advanced that even a 
minority of the Legislature of 1839 made any movement of Re- 
pudiation which might at least have served as a notice of inten- 
tion. And yet, at the time of their assemblage, only one or two 
millions, of the five for which the bonds had been sold, had yet 
been paid in—the periods in which the payment of the remainder 
was to be made running, as has been seen above, through the 
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summer of that year. And again, after another popular election, 
the Legislature of 1840 assembled, nor did any such movement 
or intimation proceed from it. On the contrary, the remaining 
ten anda half millions of stock having been issued by the Gov- 
ernor to the Bank in 1839, after the completion of the subscrip- 
tions required by the charter, no step was taken by the Legisla- 
ture to arrest the Bank in its unconstitutional career; and it was 
only by a proclamation of the Governor, of March 2d, 1840, for- 
bidding any attempt to hypothecate them or sell them on a cred- 
it, or for paper money, or other depreciated paper securities, that 
the further disposition of five millions more was prevented. 

It is too date, then, we repeat, for the people of Mississippi to 
“repudiate” the moral and equitable obligation of these bonds, 
whatever subtly spun arguments upon legal formsand technicalities 
her ingenious lawyers may make in support of such a course, whe- 
ther in her own Legislature, or on the floors of that of the Union. 

The Anti-Bond argument labors also to show that the State never 
received or had the use of the money in question ; and in support 
of this position we find Mr. Thompson saying: “ No evidence of 
stock is found im any of the offices of the State. Nota single 
dollar has ever been received into the Treasury of the State. Not 
a dollar has been appropriated by the Legislature, since the sale 
of the bonds, for the use of the people, or for a governmental 
purpose. Nor has that body, in any way or manner whatever, 
controlled or used this money.” ‘This is a piece of sophistical 
special pleading, altogether below the dignity of a high political 
question of this character. Though the actual form of a delivery 
of certificates of stock in the Bank, to any public officer of the 
State, to the amount of the $5,000,000 of its subscription, may 
not have been performed, yet the omission was wholly immate- 
rial. It neither affected the rights of the State as a stockholder 
to that extent, nor her ability to enforce them. Governor M‘Nutt, 
in his message to the Legislature in 1840, speaking of the refusal 
of the Bank to be examined, expressly says: “the State at this 
time was the sole stockholder.”” And Governor Runnels, the late 
President of the Bank, in reply to an inquiry by the committee on 
this point, says: “If a certificate of stock by the State has not 
been issued, it is attributable alone to the fact, that it was not ap- 
plied for by his Excellency. Iam not aware that anything in the 
charter requires the issuance of stock certificates. The stock 
was subscribed for by Governor M‘Nutt, and paid by the delivery 
of the State bonds, which were sold as before stated. This sub- 
scription and delivery of the bonds, I regarded as sufficient to 
constitute the State a stockholder, as did Governor M‘Nutt in his 
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Message to the Legislature of January, 1839.— House Journal, 
page 28.” And as forthe other point, that the money proceeds 
of the bonds never came into the hands of the Legislature, or any 
department of the State government—it was simply because the 
act authorizing their issue simultaneously gave the direction and 
made the appropriation of their proceeds. The Legislature invest- 
ed them in a Bank, as a great measure of supposed public good and 
“relief,” and directed the application of the profits expected from 
this investment, “ for the benefit of the State, to purposes of In- 
ternal Improvement and the promotion of education.” 

So far as the views of any may be influenced by a regard to 
the parties between whom this issue lies, it may be proper to re- 
fer to the obvious fact that the creditors here concerned are nei- 
ther Mr. Nicholas Biddle, nor the Bank of the United States, nor 
even Hope & Co., in Holland, to whom the bonds were passed. 
They are the hundreds or thousands of private individuals for 
whom a large European banking-house of that character acts but 
as an agent for the investment of their moneyed property, or the 
earnings of their industry. How many times these bonds, stamped 
on their face with the pledge of the faith and honor of one of the 
republican States of our glorious Union, may have changed hands, 
we can of course have no means of estimating. But it requires no 
unusual sagacity to conjecture what must be the influence on the 
public mind, on the moral sense, of the civilized world—what 
must be the disheartening effect on the friends of freedom and 
America, the exulting pleasure of the foes of the one, and the 
scoffers of the other—when such an act of Repudiation of that 
pledged faith and honor, by one of our proud and boasted free 
democracies, without even the excuse of inability to pay, can be 
pointed to as the practical fruits by which the tree of popular 
liberty may be known. 

It has been said that our interference in this question is an im- 
pertinent intrusion into the heart of a matter with which we can 
claim no rightful concern, as a political question affecting the 
State of Mississippi alone. Not so. To say nothing of its certain 
effect on the general estimation of the American character, not 
only in Europe, but to the uttermost ends of the earth, of its in- 
fluence on the credit of the heavy securities of many of the other 
States already outstanding and current, there is another point of 
view in which the course of the State of Mississippi presents a 
question of public interest and importance to which we could not, 
if we would, refuse our most anxious attention. The influence of 
the lalse and thrice-accursed ‘“‘Credit System” which has over- 
shadowed the land with the Upas taint of its atmosphere, has 
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already exerted a sufficiently lamentable effect to demoralize 
society, and derange the natural and healthful action of all the 
relations of life among us, without superadding the fatal influ- 
ence of a public act of sovereign dishonesty and dishonor, such 
as we feel ourselves compelled to regard this Mississippi repudi- 
ation, if, contrary alike to our hope and our belief, it shall be 
persisted in by the people of that State. The moral mischief of 
which the myriad seeds are scattered broadcast through a nation 
by a high and solemn governmental example of this nature, it is 
impossible to conjecture. This is one of the most important 
points of view in which the great responsibilities of legislation 
and government ought always to be regarded. If such an act as 
this is allowed to pass unrebuked by the offended moral sense of 
the public opinion of the country, unretracted by the returning 
reason of its authors, it will soon be found to produce a very dis- 
tinct effect even on the private character of Mississippians, as 
well as on the public character of their State. It will generate a 
disregard of the moral equity of contracts, the main principle of 
cohesion of all human society, suggesting and justifying perpet- 
ual evasions of their essential right and spirit, under the screen 
of legal technicalities and subtleties akin to those on which the 
Repudiation argument is seen to rest in the present case. Nor 
will this influence be confined to the State of Mississippi. As 
well might we assign a local limit to any of the great movements 
of the atmosphere, which may take their point of departure from 
within her borders. The flow of the mighty Father of Waters, 
whose name she ought never to dishonor, is to be observed far 
forth amid the infinite waves of the ocean, even to a greater dis- 
tance from its mouth than the backward distance thence to their 
very original rill. The public opinion of the society in which 
men live is a sort of moral atmosphere, whose pressure upon 
their minds to restrain them within the rules of right is a far 
greater power than that which, in the physical creation, presses 
upon their bodies with the force, as science tells us, of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch. There is no higher social interest, 
no more important social duty, than that of preserving that vital 
element of our very existence as a people, in a state as pure and 
healthy as possible. None of the influential organs of this pub- 
lic opinion throughout the whole length and breadth of the land 
ought to be silent on such an occasion. So far as regards the 
Democratic Review, it at least will not be false to so high and 
sacred a duty, alike of patriotism, of morality, and of a true party 
interest, in the only sense in which it understands the words 
party and interest. We have received and given due heed to the 
remonstrances which have been addressed to us, as to the injuri- 
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ous bearing of our course on this question upon the interests of 
“our party” in the local politics of the State referred to in these 
discussions. We repel, as a slander upon that name, the imputa- 
tion that the Democratic Party of Mississippi is the Repudiation 
Party. Accidental circumstances and temporary delusions may 
perhaps for a while give some seeming color of justification to 
the charge. A natural and righteous exasperation against the 
authors of these great public frauds, and against the system of 
which they are the natural fruits, coupled with the dexterity of 
party leaders to catch in their sails every present breath of popu- 
lar excitement, may perhaps have Jed a portion of the Democracy 
of Mississippi into a false position on this occasion. But we 
have no fear but that they will yet fully justify the unwavering 
reliance we have expressed before on their integrity and honor ; 
and that at the same time that they will visit with an unforgiving 
wrath all who, with the taint of the slightest art or part in these 
abominations, should ever present themselves as candidates for 
their confidence in any post of public employment, they will 
never allow the stain of this dishonor long to tarnish the fair 
escutcheon of their State sovereignty. 

One word farther, in reply to some personal imputations 
which have been elicited by our former article on this subject, 
from some to whom its arguments and views happened to be not 
exactly acceptable. Though no agreeable task, we are unwilling 
to omit it. The Democratic Review, with the removal of its 
place of publication from Washington to New York, has not 
become imbued with “the contagion of the atmosphere of Wall 
street.” It is not, nor is ever likely to be, under the slightest 
control or influence, direct or indirect, of any “clique” or of 
any person in any manner “interested” in the subject of State 
credit generally, or of these Mississippi Bonds in particular, ex- 
cept as a general question of public concern. It has not in this 
matter either fallen or declined from the former “ elevated tone 
of its democratic principles,” whatever that tone and those prin- 
ciples may before have been, or may be now. It has not imbibed, 
from its nearer contact to the waves and breezes of the Atlantic, 
any “foreign sympathies” alien to the cause and the rights of 
our Own country or countrymen. And finally, its former article 
on this question was not written by either “ stockjobber” or 
“financier ;” but, like the present one, undictated by any other 
influence than his own sense of right, proceeded alone from the 
pen, humble and feeble as it may be, of the responsible editor and 
proprietor of this work, whose name is of course easily accessible 
to any one desirous of inquiring into so unimportant a piece of in- 


formation. 
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BANKS AND BANKING. 


Tue sudden and general success of the Democratic party, oc- 
curring so shortly after sustaining the most signal defeat, is one 
of those striking events in the history of politics, which cannot 
“ overcome us like a summer’s cloud.” It constitutes a period in 
the progress of time, calling upon us to look back into the past, 
around us at the present, and forward into the future, that we 
may behold what we have accomplished, and discover what re- 
mains for us to do. 

After a protracted struggle of nine years, we have achieved 
the complete and final overthrow of a National Bank. It may 
not, indeed, be dead, but it is mortally wounded, and all the 
givings out of a fiscality, are but the spasmodic efforts that usu- 
ally accompany the throes of expiring existence ; and all that we 
may hear of “ Exchequer Boards,” or “Boards of Control,” we 
may regard as a coroner’s inquest over its remains. 

What has it left? It is of the essence of the system of which 
it was part, that an artificial credit, created by law, operating 
through all the various contrivances, dignified with the names of 
“institutions,” is a good and effectual substitute for that real 
credit, founded upon direct confidence in character and ability to 
pay ; and being thus good and effectual, can be multiplied to any 
extent, without exhausting the supply, or impairing its efficacy. 
We will give, somewhat in detail, an example of its benign oper- 
ation. A gentleman of sagacity, in the country, has a farm of the 
value of twelve thousand dollars, which he determines to make 
the basis of a credit operation. He makes up his mind to sub- 
scribe for shares in the capital stock of the Columbia County 
Bank, just chartered by the Legislature. He makes application 
for a loan of $8,000, in the Dutchess County Bank, to be secured 
by a mortgage on his farm. The security being ample, and the 
directors being friendly to the enterprising applicant, grant him 
the loan, wherewith he becomes the owner of eighty shares, of 
$100 each, of the stock of the Columbia County Bank, and be- 
comes a director thereof. He pays 7 per cent. on his loan, and 
realizes 12 per cent. on his stock. He has become a man of in- 
fluence. He is one of the holders of the magic key of accom- 
mopaTIoN! Finding himself thus in the actual incipient enjoy- 
ment of the blessed workings of this excellent system, his vision 
becomes clearer as he looks into the future, and he exultingly 
exclaims, “ This is undoubtedly the road to wealth, and all that 
remains for me to do, is to travel therein in the direction which 
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I have begun.” There is shortly to be a subscription for and dis- 
tribution of the capital stock of the Delaware County Bank. He 
makes application to the Farmer’s Bank of Westchester, for a 
loan of $8,000, to be secured by the hypothecation of his stock 
in that well-conducted “ safety-fund” institution, the Columbia 
County Bank. ‘The security being unquestionable, and the prin- 
cipal director desiring a similar accommodation from the Colum- 
bia County Bank, the loan is made, and $8,000, in stock of the 
Delaware County Bank, is obtained, which latter stock he pledges 
in like manner in the Albany Bank, for a loan to purchase stock 
in the Schoharie Bank, by pledging which in another Bank, he 
makes a loan to purchase stock in still another Bank. 

We have now carried this example far enough to afford usa 
good place to stop, and profitably review some of the most 
prominent beauties of the system. Our friend, without a cent 
of banking capital when he started, has become the proprietor 
of stocks to the value of $32,000, all paid up, and in institutions 
in which he is not a debtor to the amount of a cent! He does 
not owe acent which is not well secured by his own resources ! 
His $32,000 are invested in institutions which are allowed by law 
to loan for him to twice and one-half the amount thereof. He is 
not only enriched himself by the system, but it is a process 
which, from its general adoption, gives such ‘an impulse to the 
enterprise of our whole population,” as to enrich the country it- 
self! It is a system of infinite progression, and the farther it ad- 
vances the more “ maturity and perfection” are there in it. That 
farm has become the basis of a series of credits, accumulating 
wealth to its owner with such delightful rapidity, as to make him 
reject his old course of industrious husbandry as ridiculous and 
absurd, from its want of conformity to “the spirit and intelli- 
gence of the age.” We will give another example, compar- 
atively illustrative of the soundness in theory, as well as excel- 
lence in practice, of this system. 

Question. What does this world rest upon 2 

Answer. On the back of a great turtle. 

Question. What does the turtle stand upon % 

The philosopher was cornered. 

Question. What does the Union Bank of Mississippi rest her 
credit upon ? 

Answer. Upon the State of Mississippi. 

Question. What does the State of Mississippi rest her credit 
upon 7 

Answer. Upon the Union Bank of Mississippi. 

This, as old Coke said of the common law, is the perfection of 
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reason! there is no fault in this hypothesis! It is a perfect 
structure in all its parts, and as an entirety, for each part, rests 
upon an adequate foundation, and all put together make one har- 
monious whole. Thrice blessed Mississippi! Her credit runs 
in a circle without end—an everlasting stream. Her “resources” 
are “developed.” She can construct railroads and canals at her 
pleasure, relying solely on the “ perfection of credit!” 

Many of the advocates of that system, to this hour, have an 
unshaken belief in its soundness and excellence. They view it as 
the contrivance imparting to this age a character of wisdom over 
preceding ages, in the ratio of its capacity of expansion over that 
of the old system; and they believe with the full assurance of 
faith, that if it were not for the “specie circular,’ and other 
Democratic enormities of similar character, the proof of its en- 
riching excellence would have amounted to demonstration. Such 
is the system of which the National Bank constituted, as a part, 
the most prominent artificial creation, and such was and is the 
faith of the advocates of that system. ‘There are those among us 
who believe that a National Bank was so essential a part of that 
system, that the system itself must fall with it, and that the labor 
of enfranchisement is therefore complete. There are others who 
believe, that although a National Bank was the nursing mother 
of the lesser abominations which, with it, supported that system, 
the greater having fallen, the lesser abominations will thereby 
undergo such a modification of their characters as to make their 
existence not only endurable, but valuable. We cannot sub- 
scribe to either of these views, all important as we view the 
prostration of the Bank. An invading army may take the strong- 
est garrison of their adversary, and enter their capital city, by 
which it is rendered certain that the provinces can be subdued. 
An ability to conquer does not always result in conquest. The 
possession of the provinces by the adversary may afford the 
means of erecting a stronger garrison, and of recruiting greater 
strength, and that which was a great victory may become a boot- 
less triumph. So it may be with us. 

We have obtained an advantage which, if followed up in the 
same spirit in which it was achieved, will lead to the entire over- 
throw of that false system which has deluded and corrupted our 
citizens, and degraded our country ; but if we halt now, it were 
better that we never began! Unpleasant as may be the recollec- 
tion of the hatred that we encourtered in the late strife, making 
the allurements of peaceful repose now the more seductive, the 
obligations of duty, the interests of our country, the good of our 
fellow-men—al! command us, in the most imperative tones, to halt 
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not, but advance tothe end. That end is the restoration of REAL 
crepitT, the credit which rests alone upon the direct confidence 
in the disposition and ability of the seeker of credit to pay—con- 
fidence inspired either by the knowledge of his integrity and 
present means, or by the knowledge of his integrity and the 
belief that his industry will produce the means by the day of 
payment. A system of credit, constituted by the aggregation of 
credits, thus inspired, is indeed a great blessing. It is as fructi- 
fying to the enterprise and wealth of the country, as the rains 
and dews to the vegetation of the earth; and instead of fostering 
indolence and avarice, and an overreaching spirit of dishonesty, 
will encourage those habits of industry, frugality, and integrity, 
which will make us, as a people, zealous of those good works ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment of our mission of free govern- 
ment. 

This system we never can introduce, or rather restore, so long 
as credit is stimulated by legislation,—so long as the States create 
manufactories, over which they throw the panoply of special legal 
protection, and which they hedge around with the barriers of ex- 
clusive privilege, for the purpose of blowing into its bubble-exist- 
ence the credit we have described. 

Banks of Incorporation are of the most deadly hostility to 
sound credit and to a sound currency. The free Banks (so mis- 
called) of the State of New York are the true progeny of that 
system. That the State begat the Banks, and the Banks begat 
the State debts, and the State debts begat the “free Banks,” is 
as genealogically direct, as that “ Abraham begat Isaac, and Isaac 
begat Jacob, and Jacob begat Judas and his brethren.” 

It is plain to our view that incorporated banking may be a great 
evil, and that banking may still be highly useful. The present 
President of the United States, in his annual message, has intima- 
ted his conviction that the researches of philosophic inquiry 
would lead to the conclusion, “that the paper system had proba- 
bly better never have been introduced, and that society might 
have been much better without it.” If by paper he means that 
paper which is the natural offspring of commercial operations, we 
conceive that he is mistaken; but if he meant that paper which 
is engendered in the hotbed of legislation, nothing can be more 
true than his remarks, and their truth is written on the face of 
the country. 

We are not opposed to banks or banking, or the paper system. 
Paper is the necessary go-between of commerce; it gives facility 
to the exchange of articles in trading between distant places, 
which would otherwise be cumbrously conducted ; it is the prop- 
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er depository of debt and credit between mutual dealers, in the 
intervals that occur between the commencement and final close 
of healthful commerce ; through its agency trade to the greatest 
extent may be conducted without the passage of actual money ; 
it transfers the balance of such trade, and if the balance is lack- 
ing, it gives the first warning of the excess by its demand for 
money to supply the deficiency, and thereby restrains further 
excess. 

Banking, like other commercial business, is properly a private 
pursuit. To say, and to say it with the force of law, that a 
selected and privileged few shall engage in that business to the 
exclusion of all others, and that those few shall be exempted 
from all personal responsibility for the liabilities they incur in 
conducting this their private business, is a monstrous proposition 
in its repugnance to that plain justice which is founded upon 
equality of rights. It is palpably unjust in itself, at war with the 
genius of our institutions, and a violation at once of the laws of 
civil freedom and of trade. 

What is it but immunity from responsibility, conjoined with 
exclusive privileges, that constitutes the very definition of a des- 
potism ? and what grosser injustice in principle can a despotism 
perpetrate ? 

That banking ought to be left as free, and subject to the same 
responsibilities as other pursuits in life, isa truth, but a truth 
that has to encounter that most obstinate of all unbeliefs, the 
unbelief of self-interest. 

The condition of the North and the South, of the East and the 
West, the condition of the States, of the country, of the commer- 
cial world, all bear testimony to its truth with that force which 
carries the fullest conviction. ‘‘ Vested interests” alone disbe- 
lieve. 

The free banks of New York have that name but in mockery 
of freedom. It is that freedom which is guarded by law, prohib- 
iting all other banking ; it is the freedom to choose where there 
is no choice. A system of free private banking, commenced 
when the country was free from commercial embarrassments, 
produced by the excesses of credit, would of necessity be con- 
ducted by men of capital with real capital. The bankers would 
be careful to conduct their business so as to ensure their own 
safety, for their fortunes would stand as the pledge of their faith- 
fulness; and banking, restrained by all the inducements of per- 
sonal safety, must be safe banking for the public. The public 
judgment of the soundness of paper would then be judiciously 
formed ; individuals would consider themselves the guardians of 
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their own interests; their individual interests would make them 
watchful ; their watchfulness would make them intelligent ; and 
their intelligence would, ordinarily, defy imposition. 

The public judgment of the credit of a bank would then be 
formed from the aggregation of individual opinions judiciously 
formed under the influences of the quickening impulses of self- 
interest. Under the present system, the legal guardianship of 
the State is substituted for this public judgment; individual 
watchfulness is put to sleep under the false hope of State protec- 
tion, and individual sagacity is therefore at fault, and the public 
is as ignorant as the individuals of which it is composed, whether 
credit is deserved or not, and they grope in the dark till they are 


favored with the startling light produced by an “ 


explosion.” 

The persons in Buffalo, who, through the medium of legal in- 
stitutions, flooded the country with their current promises to 
pay, never could have done so as private bankers, simply for the 
reason that they never deserved the credit. The good and the 
bad are now alike respected, and alike suspected. Give individ- 
ual sagacity free scope, and it would separate the good from the 
bad, and thereby create and cherish a spirit of high commer- 
cial integrity and honor. The prejudices which have been kept 
alive against free private banking, as a system, are unjust and 
unreasonable. The instances of private banking which existed 
when the country was drained of its specie, and the incorpo- 
rated banks were unable to grant the least relief, and stood 
themselves in the greatest need of it, instead of being experi- 
ments to test a system, were the desperate efforts of more 
desperate persons to prey upon the wants of a community with- 
out resources, without money, and without even bank bills, 
and whose hunger would make them grasp at that least sub- 
stantial of all things, the similitude of a bank-bill, the shadow 
of a shade! 

The proper time to try this system would be when the coun- 
try is recovering her energies, that it might grow with her 
growth, and strengthen with her strength. The present system 
can bring the country down, but cannot help it to rise; it can- 
not keep the country down, but the country can rise without 
it, and even with it, It has the power of doing great evil in the 
time of prosperity, but it is impotent to do good in the time of 
adversity. Under the free system, that high elevation of unreal 
prosperity could not be reached, from whose giddy height a crash- 
ing fall is inevitable. Banks controlled by the laws of trade 
would be controlled by the laws of their nature. Banks under 
the control of the State are in a foreign bondage, whose yoke is 
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uneasy, rendering their service unprofitable. It is objected, how- 
ever, that there is not banking capital enough in this country to 
supply the vacuum that would be created by the overthrow of 
that system of credit. All the capital that now exists would still 
exist in its unexpanded state, shorn of its false dimensions. ‘The 
objection presupposes that something may be made by the wis- 
dom of man out of nothing; that the imaginary partakes of the 
value of real. 

Ten thousand air-built castles may all be destroyed and anni- 
hilated, without diminishing the quantity of existent matter. 
The ideal, the imaginary, and the false have deluded us too long 
toour cost. We want now the real ; we desire to exchange insta- 
bility for stability, uncertainty for certainty. We have suffered 
under the present system all that the ingenuity of man could in- 
flict in suffering, and humanity rebels at its continuance. Look 
around and behold its desolating march. It has swelled the tide 
of debt, in which tens of thousands of our citizens have been 
overwhelmed. Our country, hitherto as unspotted in her honor, 
as bright and glorious in her youthful career, is placed by that 
system in a position which we dare not look at, and which makes 
us cover our faces for shame. Through the working of that sys- 
tem the sovereign States of this Union are presented in the atti- 
tude of prostrated suppliants, begging sustenance, begging their 
life from the Banks which they made, — penury begging from 
insolvency! And who can tell where or in what it is to end? 

Would it not be fatuity itself to continue the system? Yet 
we hear it surmised that even Democratic Legislatures may en- 
tertain the proposition to renew a Bank charter. It cannot, it 
must not be so. The calm and sober judgment of that people 
who dictated the result of the late election cannot, must not, 


will not permit their will to be so trifled with. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
No. VI.—THE SERF. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BROTHERS,” “‘ CROMWELL,” &C. 


Tue morning was already beginning to dawn palely, at least a 
few faint streaks of light were visible, from the summit of the 
watch-tower, far on the verge of the eastern ‘sky, when a dull 
rustling sound made itself plainly heard above the rippling mur- 
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mur of the trout stream in the valley, and the sough of the west 
wind in the evergreen branches of the pinewood. None but a 
practised ear could have distinguished then the character of that 
far sound, but scarcely had it been audible a second before Sir 
Hugues de Coucy, turning half round toward Ermold, in his steel] 
saddle, said in a clear, strong whisper—“ Lo! they come now; 
lower your visors all, and follow me—silently though, and slow- 
ly !’—and with the words, he drew down his own avantaille and 
clasped it firmly to the beaver; then gathering his reins up with 
the left, and lowering the point of his long lance that it should 
not strike the groinings of the barbican, he rode forth cautiously, 
accompanied by his young squire and the two men-at-arms. Be- 
fore he left the arch, however, he called to the warder, bidding 
him see the chains of the portcullis clear, and have his yeomen 
ready to make fast the gates at once. ‘Be steady now,” he said, 
“and forget not that deliberate valor is worth ten times as much 
as headlong rashness. Break but your lances fairly with these 
thieves, and draw off instantly, leaving me last. Here they come, 
fifty horse at least, if I may judge by the clash and clang; they 
will be here anon. Now do your devoir!” 

While speaking he had drawn up his little band in line, having 
Giles Ivernois on his right hand, and Ermold in the centre, the 
other Flemish trooper holding the extreme left, close to the high 
fence of an orchard. The road here made a small sweep, of some- 
thing better than a hundred yards, skirting the verge of the moat 
and the castle-wall, which, with its arbalasts and mangonels, com- 
manded the whole traverse. It was, moreover, very narrow, as- 
cending in a gentle slope up to the outer gate, giving the knight 
and his companions the ground of vantage for a charge on the 
assailants. 

Scarce had the knight of Tankerville completed his arrange- 
ments, before one loud deep note of the bancloche, succeeded by 
its continuous and deafening clangor, announced the presence of 
Talebardin and his Routiers upon the village green, although they 
were not as yet visible to Hugues and his party, in consequence 
of the cottages and gardens of the hamlet covering their advance. 
A loud shrill blast of bugles, blended with the dull booming of the 
Norman kettle-drum, rose high and keen upon the morning air, 
quite overpowering for a moment the louder peal of the great 
bells, while at the signal the broad banner of the House of Floris 
was displayed on the battlements, and a sustained and well- 
directed flight of shafts and quarrels was poured upon the enemy 
from that commanding elevation. In answer to the music of the 
garrison, the wild marauders set up simultaneously a yell of fierce 
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defience, which had in its shrill tones something so fiendish and 
unearthly that it made the hearts of the firmest men thrill, and 
struck cold consternation through the weaker spirits of the belea- 
guered garrison. A moment afterward a flash as if of fire was seen 
springing up through the dry thatch of one of the low hovels, an- 
other, and another; and then a broad red glare rushed up from all the 
burning village, crimsoning the whole canopy of heaven, tinging 
the dusky foliage and weather-beaten trunks of the old pines with 
a strange ruddy lustre, and showing every loop-hole and crenelle 
in the castle-wall, every serf, man-at-arms, and warder on the 
battlements, as clearly as if it had been noonday. Directly after- 
ward a shaft or two was shot against the walls from the covert 
afforded by the scattering groups of fruit-trees on the esplanade, 
but so well did the archers on the barbican perform their duty, 
pouring in shot of long and cross-bows, with ever and anon a huge 
steel-headed beam, launched from the mighty mangonel, that the 
Routiers in that quarter fell back at once, without as much as dis- 
covering the band of de Coucy, which, if it had not been cut off, 
must have been desperately endangered at the least, if the ma- 
rauders had made good their charge, and taken a position midway 
between the barbican and the knight’s party. Ten minutes ora 
quarter of an hour had elapsed thus, whena fresh shout was set 
up from above the gate. “Gare! gare! Beau Sire!” and a fresh 
flight of missiles was Jaunched against the spot where the road 
issued from the hamlet. No more was necessary to set de Coucy 
on his guard. “ Now,” he exclaimed, “now! gentlemen!” couch- 
ing his lance as he did so, and pricking the flanks of his black 
charger with the spur—at the next instant with their wild yell, 
and their accursed war cry, the robbers wheeled out from the 
cottages at a hard gallop, and for the first time perceiving the 
bold baron, bore down upon him in a solid column of sixty horse 
at least, with levelled lances. So well, however, had the knight 
taken his position, that four men only at a time could come against 
him, the narrowness of the road making it quite impossible for 
more than that number to array themselves in front with room 
sufficient for the management of their steeds, and the wielding of 
their weapons. This, indeed, was the only thing which gave the 
least chance of success to the defenders; yet even with this 
chance, the odds were fearfully against them, particularly when 
it is taken into the consideration, that Ermold, though of a high 
and dauntless spirit, and from his boyhood upward trained to the 
use of arms, was in years but a stripling, who therefore could 
not be expected to cope with full-grown men on terms of equali- 
ty or vantage. The robbers, who formed the first rank, were 
evidently stout and hardy men-at-arms; he who appeared their 
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leader riding, when they drew out of the cover of the burning 
village, on their left flank, nearest the moat, and therefore facing 
Ivernois. He was a tall and powerful man, above six feet in height, 
and Jimbed proportionally to his stature, completely cased in ar- 
mor, apparently of Spanish workmanship, not of bright steel, 
however, but of plain, unrelieved, dead black. To this there was 
but one exception, that the whole front and visor of his helmet 
had been wrought into the shape of a bare grinning scull, color- 
ed in the appropriate hues, while over this dread emblem of mor- 
tality there waved a tall black plume, like those which now are 
used to decorate the roof of hearses; his shield, which was black 
likewise, to suit the rest of his armor, was blazoned with a scull 
and cross-bones—the bardings of his destrier, a huge black Flemish 
stallion, were framed to match his rider’s panoply, and altogether 
it would have been difficult to find a stouter or better appointed 
cavalier, though there was something awful and disgusting in the 
emblazonry he had adopted, with the intention clearly of striking 
terror to the hearts of his opponents. As soon as this formidable 
personage descried the knight of Coucy, he shouted something to 
his nearest comrade, the import of which was drowned by the 
thunder of the horses’ hoofs and the din of the plate-eoats ; but it 
was easy to perceive what must have been the meaning of the 
ery, for spurring out a little way before his rank, he passaged 
quickly to his right—his comrade making the same movement to 
the left—and then reined back immediately into the line, placing 
himself, as the result of this maneuvre, directly opposite to Hu- 
gues. ‘The three companions of the black rider were all strong 
troopers, completely armed and powerfully mounted, but their 
appointments were in no respect to be compared to the accoutre- 
ments of Talebardin, for he it was who bore that grisly frontlet ; 
though all but one had in some slight degree endeavored to in- 
crease the terror, which everywhere accompanied their presence, 
by some detestable and horrid signs of carnage. Thus one of them, 
it was he who now couched his spear against Giles Ivernois, a tall 
man in a brazen harness with a particolored feather of red and pur- 
ple, had hung about his neck, after the fashion of a knightly chain,a 
string of human teeth, torn from the jaws of living victims, to force 
them to produce their real or suspected treasures. The third, a 
slighter figure, who wore a shirt of dim and rusty mail, had deck- 
ed his easque, in lieu of crest or plume, with a thick plaited tress 
of beautiful soft sunny hair, dabbled in many places by dark stains 
of gore, which must have been shorn from the head of some high- 
born and lovely female. The fourth alone was armed in clear 
bright steel, carefully kept and polished, and had adopted no more 
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odious emblem of his calling than a green plume in his casque, 
and a green dragon painted on his shield, seeming to indicate his 
Saxon origin. Long as it has occupied us to describe the leaders 
of the Routiers, it did not take the great French champion five 
seconds to run over all the details with his bright intellectual eye, 
before he called aloud to his men tv bear them bravely, shouted 
his war ery of St. Paul, and dashed with his four lances against 
the overwhelming force of the marauders. 

Talebard Talebardin bore him like a man; his spearhead struck 
full on the fess-point of de Coucy’s shield, and bored it through 
and through, but turned, quite blunt and edgeless, as it encoun- 
tered the fine temper of his Milan plastron, the tough ash staff 
bursting into a hundred splinters up to the very grasp of his 
gauntlet. Not so the champion’s—he had charged his lance 
full at the hollow socket of the scull-avantaille’s right eye, and 
had it entered there, the race of Talebardin had been run on 
earth that moment; but just as they closed, the robber, seeing 
his peril, threw his head up sharply, so that the lance point 
struck below the eye, just where the visor met the beaver, and 
tore the helmet, which remained upon the baron’s spear, quite 
off the ruffian’s head. Still Talebard sat firmly in his saddle till 


the knight’s destrier plunged in, and striking with the horn of 


bis steel chamfront, under the bardings of the other’s counter, 
forced him to rear up, and then hurled him backward falling upon 
his rider, and overthrowing two more of the robbers, who rode 
next behind. The like success attended each one of the Coucy’s 
followers; Giles Ivernois’ antagonist went down —his throat 
transfixed above the gorget’s rim, that the steel point came out all 
stained and gory, under the edge of his cerveilliere. Francon Von 
Voorhis broke his spear fairly with the English rider; but, better 
horsed than he, bore him down by the shock; while, strange to 
say, young Ermold, though slighter in his frame, and weaker from 
his years than any of the others, charged with such prowess, 
striking his man upon the crest, that he hurled him ten feet out 
of his saddle, and his own horse outmastering his bridle-arm, 
drove on, with his lance still unbroken and in its rest, and splinter- 
ed it in full career against the shield of a robber in the second 
rank, bearing him likewise to the ground. “Ha! a good lance! 
a good lance, and a better blow!” shouted the baron, as he saw 
his young squire’s fair exploit—* rein up, now rein up all, and back 
with no delay. Giles Ivernois, take thou my lance, and pitch it 
in the wall above the barbican. Back, back at once. Heuarest 
thou not, Francon t—back both of you.”’ And, though reluctant- 
ly and slowly, both did fall back at his command, while he, un- 
sheathing his two-handed broadsword, prepared to cover their re- 
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treat. Ermold, however, although he heard his lord’s command, 
and was all eager to obey, was so entangled in the mélée, that 
his unruly horse had dashed into the very centre of the robbers ; 
who were all in confusion, reeling about and in complete dis- 
order, the whole of their front rank having been overthrown, as 
by a thunderbolt, with three men of the second, and four horses. 
Well was it, therefore, for the gallant youth, that they were for 
the moment in so fearful disarray, and that his own horse, plung- 
ing to and fro with reckless fury, augmented the dismay, biting, 
aud kicking with his heels, and striking with his fore feet at 
every th'ng that came near him—for had it not been so, he must 
have been beaten down and slain before the champion could assist 
him. It was not long, however, that he remained unaided, for, 
shouting in a voice, heard clearly over all the din—* St. Paul! 
A Tankerville to the rescue!” the baron too rushed into the 
disordered rout. The first blow of his sweeping broadsword 
fell on the barded neck of a stout warhorse, and breaking the 
strong plates, clove halfway through the neck, and laid both steed 
and rider prostrate upon the earth; the second drove in the 
helmet on the head of another, and fracturing his scull, slew him 
upon the instant ; the third dashed down a third of his opponents, 
but broke the weapon to the hilt, and left the warrior for the mo- 
ment weaponless. 

Still the Esquire was extricated from the press and rescued; 
and bidding him ride in as sharply as he might, Hugues stopped 
a moment to loosen his mace from the saddle-bow, then gal- 
loped after him, leaving the Routiers all in disarray, gathering up 
their dead, and succoring their wounded. Just at that time, 
however, the archers on the barbican, who had been quite unable 
to loose a shaft at all, during the hand-to-hand encounter, seem- 
ingly overlooked the count, or if they did not overlook him, mis- 
took him for one of the Routiers, and discharged a whole flight of 
arrows; five or six took effect, at least, upon the person of the 
knight, piercing his overcoat, and rebounding from his armor, but 
did not, such was the temper of his panoply, wound him at all, 
however slightly. This, as it seemed, however, did not satisfy 
them, for although de Coucy shouted with all the power of his 
lungs, shaking his clinched fist angrily at the men on the walls, 
they followed up their volley, by bending the great mangonel 
against him; and before Giles could hinder them, who had run up 
to the battlements above the barbican, to pitch his master’s lance 
upon the wall, they turned the winch, and the huge engine was 
discharged. ‘The vast beam hurtled through the air, and strik- 
ing the knight’s charger on the counter, buried itself in the body 
of the animal, breaking its forelegs, and killing it as instantane- 
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ously, despite the heavy armor by which its chest was covered, 
as could have been done by a modern cannon-ball. 

The champion was pitched headlong, and his face striking the 
ground first, he was completely stunned for the moment, and lay 
there insensible, with the blood streaming through the bars of his 
avantaille from both nose and mouth, in consequence of that rude 
concussion. Meantime, the robbers had recovered altogether from 
the temporary disorder into which they had been thrown, and 
rushed on in a body; Talebard, who had regained his feet, run- 
ning bareheaded in front of all the horses, to seize the prostrate 
champion; nor did it appear possible at the moment that any 
timely rescue could be made—for Ermold and the others within 
the archway of the barbican could not discover what was to do 
without, and those on the battlements were too far off to give 
effectual assistance. Giles Ivernois, indeed, rushed down the steep 
stone stair, taking three steps at every clanking stride, but he 
would have arrived too late, for undismayed by the archery, 
which was aimed at them from above, killing one man outright, 
and wounding several others, the Routiers were within three 
paces of de Coucy, who was beginning to move faintly, as 
though he were recovering his consciousness, when a man leaped 
the palings of the orchard, and interposed himself between the 
baron and the ruffians. He was a tall young man of seven or 
eight and twenty years, magnificently formed, and having some- 
thing of an untaught grace in his bearing. He had no helmet 
on his head, which was covered only by a thick mass of jet- 
black curly hair, that set off admirably the sun-burnt hue of 
his expressive manly features; his eye was dark and very bril- 
liant, his brow broad and well developed, and all his features 
fine and delicately shaped. 

In fact, he was an eminently handsome man, not in form only 
but in features, and, what is more remarkable, in the expression of 
his features also, which was decidedly of an imaginative and in- 
tellectual-cast, with no small portion of firmness and undaunted 
daring displaying itself in the vigorous outlines of his well-mark- 
ed mouth and massive jaws. His dress, however, was much at 
variance with the distinguished beauty of his person; it was the 
dark coarse tunic of the cheapest serge, belted about the waist 
by a broad leathern strap, which was peculiar to the serf or villein 
— his feet too, like his head, and all his legs from the limb down- 
ward, were bare to the weather. He had no weapons but a wood- 
man’s axe, and a knife at his belt, yet not for that did he shun to 
encounter a score of mail-clad veterans ; he waved the broad axe 
round his head, and as the robber chief came on, he dealt him 
such a blow, before. he had indeed observed the rescuer at all, that 
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had he not by a half instinctive effort broken the force of the 
blow by his shield, he never had moved limb any more. Luck- 
ily, at the same moment wherein Talebard recoiled, and after 
staggering a moment, sank on his knee, a cross-bow bolt struck 
down the next of the marauders, and profiting by the occasion, 
the young man raised the count from the ground, and throwing 
him with all his heavy panoply across his shoulders, he darted off 
with him, as if he had been quite untrammelled by a load, toward 
the barbican, and was already leaving his pursuers far behind, 
when Giles and Ermold anda dozen others rushed forth, and 
hurried them within the arch, when the strong doors were forced 
to in a moment, and barred with jealous haste, while at the self- 
same point of time the steel portcullis came clanging down its 
groove of stone, and all was for the time secure. 

The din, as it appeared, restored de Coucy to his senses on the 
instant, for he leaped to his feet, raised his visor, and wiped 
away the blood from his beard and moustaches with his mailed 
hand, exclaiming, as he did so — “* Where am | !— Ah! that was a 
perilous mischance ! — Where am I — in the barbican ?— Who 
brought me hither t— was’t thou, Ivernois ?” — “ Not so, Beau 
Sire,” replied the veteran, “I was upon the ballium when you fell ; 
this youth here brought you off, and brought you off, I will say, 
nobly. By the three kings of Cologne, he dealt yon Talebard a 
blow, that, but for his shield of proof, had split him to the chine !” 

“ Who art thou, then; who art thou, my good youth, who thus 
hast rescued Tankerville V” 

* A serf, Beau Sire,” — the mareschal at once interrupted him ; 
“ A mere Jacques Bonhomme, an ill-conditioned, insolent serf, if 
ever was one on the lands of Verneuil. He has been out maraud- 
ing now, I warrant me, most likely leagued with these same Rou- 
tiers, else how did it fall out he was not in the hamlet with the 
rest, when all were called into the castle. I prithee, Beau-Sire, 
heed not the dog at all. I will account with him so soon as our 
hands be free of this foul seum without !” 

“Nay! nay! not so, good friend,” replied the baron; “ De 
Coucy deals not so with his preserver ;” but, as he spoke, the 
din of axes, plied fiercely on the outer gate, fell on his ears, and 
he perceived at once that a lodgment must have already been 
effected by the Routiers at the wall foot. ‘“ But of this moreanon!” 
he shouted ; “up to the esplanade! bring arbalasts! and quarrels ! 
bring boiling oil, and pitch, and molten lead! Cry Tankerville! 
St. Paul, St. Paul for Tankerville!” and he rushed up the stairs, 
leaving his rescuer forgotten to the mercies of the seneschal, 
who thrust him instantly into the dungeon of the castle, promis- 
ing that he should hang upon the morrow! 
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Ir is with regret that with each number we have to announce some new evi- 
dence of mercantile embarrassment and of national discredit, growing out of the 
progressive movement in the financial revolution that has been going forward 
throughout the commercial world during the past few years. Such, however, 
must continue to be the case, probably for months to come, until the ruins of the 
paper fabric, which had reached such colossal dimensions, shall have been cleared 
away. Since our last, great results have been produced in all parts of the country 
in the great struggle to throw off the irredeemable paper system. In spite of in- 
dividual forbearance, and legislative countenance, the irredeemable policy of the 
suspended banks has broken down by its own weight, and several of the State 
governments have been forced to fix a day for the resumption of their banks. In 
others, the banks have utterly failed, and are going into liquidation, leaving the 
constitutional currency to find its way again into the channels of trade. The po- 
sition of affairs in the suspended districts may be summed up as follows :— 

Ohio, resumed March 4th, according to law. 
Philadelphia, resumed. 
Maryland, resumption required May Ist. 


New Orleans, - “ Sept. Ist 

Dist. of Columbia, “ 6 with those of Maryland. 
Indiana, as ” gradually. 

Georgia, mostly paying specie. 

S. Carolina, “ ms + 


Michigan, banks ceased to exist. 
Illinois, one bank only doing business, 
Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee, no movement. 
Virginia will probably follow Maryland. 
In Philadelphia four banks failed under the operation of resumption, as follows ¢ 


Capital. Capital. 
Penn Township,.........-0+ 467,574 Manufacturers and Mechanics,.......+-.+- 401,300 
Mechanics,..... eceves oo 600,000 Moyamensing,.......... eerecccoeces 250,000 


At New Orleans the optiaiion of the new law of the State, "placing restrictions 
on the banks, caused the stoppage of five of the worst, as follows : 





Capital. Capital. 
Atchafalaya,.. 2... ceccccee cess cere + 100,945 RG n.cs0c svn cices wercecce eoecee 1,000,000 
DD. «done nceuwase e0esaecenp eee SO TOUNGIs 50400'n0s05008.0000 ene tee 1,521,491 
Orleans, a cere cere cere sere cere ccees 424,700 - we 
Toral,.... eee cece ceca cers cere cece: $4,683,476 
Five others ‘have been proc eeded against whose capitals amount to. erece cers ceees «+ 20,082 836 
Total capitals closed and proceeded against.......... . pliity bebe 6860 RRSAO 044 boceée $24,766,312 


This clearly indicates that within the year, “all banks doing business will be 
obliged to pay specie—the discredit of insolvency working its own cure. This 
process cannot, however, be gone through with without carrying in its train great 
distress, numerons failures and disasters among all business in any way connect- 
ed with or dependant upon bank credits. The necessity to curtail as much as 
possible in all parts of the country, in order to resume, is an absolute bar to the 
extension of any accommodation on the part of the banks of the interior to deal- 
ers. At the same time, from a combination of causes, those dealers have been 
unable to dispose of their fall purchases of goods, consequently they are deprived 
of the means of making their remittances. It has, therefore, come to be true that 
a large proportion of the collection notes of the banks have been protested for 
non-payment even in this State. The mildness of the weather during the winter 
has cansed a great diminution in the consumption of woollen goods, while the 
anticipated damage to the crops from the same cause, and the low prices which 
those crops command, have decreased the inclination to buy more than necessity 
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requires. The consequence is, that the shop dealers of the interior find spring 
advancing upon them and their city obligations falling due, while yet their stocks 
of goods are scarcely diminished. In this emergency, the banks can afford them 
no relief, therefore they are not only unable to meet their fall purchases, but they 
have no means of making new ones for the summer. ‘This state of things is be- 
ginning to be felt in the city; and although the discounted notes of our banks 
have been met hitherto with a remarkable promptitude, it cannot continue if our 
merchants are deprived of their remittances from the country. With this pros- 
pect of the trade before them, the importers have very large stocks of goods on hand, 
imported under the impression, that with the spring, trade would revive, and alsc 
goods sent outon foreign account by manufacturers, in order to raise money on them 
atall hazards. The extent to which this exportation from England to this and other 
countries has been carried on, in order to raise money to meet the present distress 
of the manufacturers, may be seen in the following figures up to January, 1842: 


bales. 
Quantity of cotton consumed in England in 1840......ccc-secceee ceecencceescees . 1,274,729 
oe = ” - 6 TBE. . cccccccccvcccseccsscccccccsccsccese 118,717 
Decrease of consumption, 3000 bales per week.....scsscecsccrccccseccsccssescsecsseess 156,012 
In the same period the exports have increased as follows :— 
ibs. yds. 
FOUR.  oiccnnds seetbndene heres eee Printed calico. « o..ccccccseecce st +001 ty1ae 
ND iain 6 000659086 seu eerc as 2.038, 400 Plain pa buh hook e bade beakien $5100 436 


The decrease in thes raw material is about 9 per cent., consequently the large in- 
crease in exports consists mostly of those goods intended for the home trade, but 
which from the prevailing distress were forced abroad for sale, to meet the demand 
for money which the manufacturers could not procure at home. The great cause of 
the decreased sales in England, was owing to the increased price of bread, caused 
by the iniquitous protective system, and the decreased demand for labor, which 
always attends high prices of food. The following figures will show the enor- 
mous decrease in the power to purchase goods which a rise in bread creates. The 


average price of bread for six years was as follows :— 
Average price of wheat. Value of wheat consumed 


TODE, 1695, TTB. c.ccvccdsscvesesssSeabiscsvess Ce cceseccocses esecers oered seen was £240,000 000 
1830, 1840, 1841... crcccccccses cree LSBs ccrcccrevecsc cvs esee ssc cece cscs cess cee s0500,000, 000 


toeereceres eves L120,000,000 


Tecreased cost OF reeds sc ccc ccc eects bcs cee e bess ote ces svebeced 
This enormous sum, amounting to $600,000,000, senile erted from the purchase 


of goods by the simple rise in wheat. The consequence was, of course, the neces- 
sity to send the goods abroad for sale at any price. The proportion which came 
to this country is seen in the fact, that up to Oct. 1841, the imports exceeded 
those of the former year $21,000,000, and from Oct. to Feb. 1842, the increase 
has been in a greater ratio. These goods are now filling the stores of our im- 
porters and jobbers at a moment when the wholesome contraction of the banking 
system forbids the sale of more than the consumers have present means of pay- 
ing for. It was in view of the facts here pointed out, that in our last article we al- 
luded to the prevailing apprehensions of fresh disasters during the ensuing 60 days. 

Nothing has transpired during the month to relieve the disgrace which hangs 
over the credit of our national and State faith; on the contrary, fresh causes of 
humiliation have arisen. In former numbers we have alluded to the dishonor of 
the drafts of the government upon its own agents, and those authorized from its 
creditors upon the proper departments. The past month has, however, been 
marked by the dishonor of the Treasury notes of the government, that have for 
five years well supplied the temporary deficiencies of the Treasury. The first issues 
of the notes were authorized in October, 1837, and have up to the present year, 
for reasons explained in our March number, cheaply and advantageously answered 
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the purpose for which they were created. The following is a table of the amounts 
a 


outstanding on the Ist of each month, from 1837, to the first of March, i842: 


Treasury NUTES OUTSTANDING ON THE FIRST OF EaCH MONTH. 







1838. 1839. 1840. Is4l 1842 
POINT ..0 0 00s00s $2,206,418... ....$7,343,948....... $2,758,341... ....$4,652.991....... $6,840.72 
February......... 3,560 000... .e - 6.813, 862. .......2,570.340 . 6,592 
Pee cwnecaness 4.120.000. ..... . 6,552,946 paeeeeen 2,176,981 8,539,115 
DONE cn o cccencve 134937 DEskascs 7,500,392... ..... 1,422 555 
SS 4,000,000... .....6,963.554 56 
Ren ninos. ara ween a asl 6,062 288 
POs. condi owadl 6,870,320... ....«.5,458.542. 
Res cnccncate 7,986,582. .....4- 5,160,430. .......3,47 
September... 227" g'0977310 ere 707 ,354.......-4,9 
October... .ccccod 8.096 .660........4,519,937.......- 56 
November........£,609,760........3,394, 180 oa 
December........ 7,754,560. ......- 2,998,071........ 4,433 7,226,837 


This gives a full view of the use of the notes, aad it appears that the amount 
now outstanding is greater than ever before; and in all the discredit and disorders 
of the market, they never until the past year fell to a discount. The 6 per cent. 
notes are now quoted at 3a 4 per cent. discount. On the first of March last 
year, when the now dominant party came into power, the total actual debt was— 


Treasury notes.. . -$6,301,324 


The present debt is—Treasury SS RT EE REE $5 539,115 

6 BO 1BBUG. 0c cere ccsccsrccsescesecs 2,653,093 

Deficit, per late report of Secretary. .......0+secceccceecreccseescseecs 3,254,686 

NN ican cack acn veda nines coke Kes kde nedees onneenc eee 

6 BMBON. . corccccccccccascececeasccccccecscececcssocsecs 6.200 ,000 

Floating arrearages........... occ ccc sesccusocesecscccces - -2,500,000 
pL PPT TTT Tr ase ake Sapp OGbak dew Stbecy hands eseesee $28,546,804 


99 945 570 


Resantien OF BGD6,, 0.0 nc 6.0b0080n46000 0006 doce neececeecsecese Ss aiialiate in int 
This enormous increase ou debt nt been the ah of one year’s “ relief, re- 


trenchment, and reform.” Not only has this debt been created, but the govern- 
ment faith has been broken, and its paper actually protested — and this during a 
year when the imports, the principal source of revenue, have exceeded those of 
the previous one $23,000,000, and those of 1828 by $11,000,000. So deep a disgrace 
was never sustained by any government, even when involved in the most disastrous 
wars. If the national dishonor was the only evil which grows out of the abominable 
mismanagement of the finances, it would be comparatively light, and might be easily 
remedied. But the influence of the example at a time like this, when the paper sys- 
tem has fallen into decay, carrying down with it States, corporations, and individu- 
als, when the former openly and boldly repudiate their debts, honestly contracted, 
and the latter seek in an unconstitutional bankrupt law a release from those debts in 
which for the most part their own extravagance has involved them — presenting 
to the astonished gaze of the foreign creditor a chaos of insolvency, discredit, and 
disgrace — at such a moment the Federal Government steps forward ostensibly 
to “relieve the people.” But alas! for such relief. Instead of setting an ex- 
ample of economy and probity, curtailing its expenses, redeeming its liabilities, 
and promptly meeting the claims that mature upon it, — rising kigh above the 
disorder around it, and proving a rallying point for national credit and commercial 
integrity — it has madly thrown itself into the vortex of insolvency, and sunk amid 
the tumultuous whirl of destruction, leaving no trace of that fair fame of the Re- 
public that but few years since was held up as a pattern to the nations of the earth. 

The financial committees of both the House and the Senate have reported plans 
of a national system of finance, differing from each other, and also from that re- 
ported by the Secretary of the Treasury at the commencement of the session. 
The bills have all of them objectionable features, of the same character, but of 
different degrees. They all of them involve the general features of issuing a 
government paper money, receiving individual deposites, and exchange transac- 
tions. On the plan of the Secretary we made some remarks at the time of its ap- 
pearance. It is perhaps a worse plan than any that ever was proposed, inasmuch 








as if aut! es ssue in a time yveace of ag t credit paper, which in 
cial 1 so ft x { \ 1 { 
‘ s i luais b ) us x { all the 
worst I s of a V s ban g syst ww t of Vv « { the 
evil Wht atens Che Secretary has in a subsequent report acknowledged 
that Line y to issue credit pay was p sed as a bor wing measure, in 
‘ ssist | ] isury in its emergencies \ ore wea ile, a an 
Ke t could not possibly have been pitelh por | plan of M 
Tall ithe rte’s « { of ed s n of plan, 
V that the per shou mn ye issued on credit, but onl t r every 
of ) e actually on har to receive ft lep ‘ { sats i 
currency t for, d ar fk ollar; to s ’ accept bills of 
xeh e ata lair premium; and to collect bills on distant places, to be paid only 
When collection was actually made, but not purehase « ’ ince money on 
anv | : Chis bill, however, has the monstrous feature of allow ot the em. 
p tof a bank as an agent or depository for the funds of the Treasury. Such 
a feature would render utterly nugatory all of good that the plan proposes Mr. 


Cu i ‘s bill, from the committee of the House, proposes to utter paper money 


on the in of Mr. Tallmadge’s; to receive the deposites of private individuals 
| | 


without charge; to sell and aecept bills; and also to purchase bills, under the re 
triction that they are to be only for the necessary transmission of the government 
funds. ‘This latter is a great objection, and liable to great abuse and losse All 
three of the bills restrict the deposites of individuals, the most urmle feature 
of tl bills, to from 10 to S1o.000,000, Now is it not a littl remarkable that 


ill three of these bills are based upon the suggestions of General Jackson con 
tained in his second annual message, Dee. 1830? \s the paragraph is short, we 
quote it, a follows: 

‘It is thought practicable to organize such a bank with e necessary officers, 
as a branch of the Treasury Department, based upon the publ ind individual 
deposites, without power to 1 ake loans or purchase property, which shall remit 
the funds of the government, and the expenses of which may be paid, if thought 
ulvisable, by allowing its officers to sell bills of exehange to private individuals 
at a moderate premium. Not being a corporate body, having no. stockholders, 
lebtors, or property, and but few officers, it would not be obnoxious to the consti 
tutional objections urged against the present bank ; and having no means to operate 
on the hopes, fears, or interests of large masses of the community, it would be 

horn of the influence that made that bank formidable.” 

It will be seen at a vlance that these suggestions contain the basis of all the 
bill The reputed authors of them have only taxed their ingenuity to ingraft 
upon if a borrowing and ¢ xpandin : principle, that will be open to corruption, and 
allow of those violent fluctuations which throw the property of the industrious 
into the hands of the designing, in spite of all the foresight and prudence that 
ean be exercised, It is nota little singular, that, after a struggle of twelve years, 
those financial principles for which the democratic party have fought should at 
last have so far worked their way as to become the basis of the measures of the 
opposition. This has been the result of the incontrovertible truth of those prin- 
ciples. When the succes ful leader of the democratic party, in 1828, struck the 
first blow at the monstrous paper system, it was in the zenith of its strength. <A 
National Bank was at its head, with an overshadowing capital; a credit co-exten 
sive with the commerce of the earth. With the Hongs of China its bills were as 
current as silver dollars. Its branches stretched into the remotest corners of the 


Union. Its roots struck deep into all the channels of trade, and were interwoven 
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with all the transactions of a mighty people. And yet the inherent corruptions 
of this immense machine were such as caused it to moulder away before the silent 
dissemination of truth, until the whole fabric tottered and fell into ruins so noxious 
to the gaze, that even its own friends turn from it with disgust. 

The evil effects of the banking system in an agricultural country have been 
made sufficiently manifest in the disasters and dishonor that have overtaken this 
country during the past few years. The cause of the difficulties is very clearly 
traced in the fact, that generally in those sections of the Union where banking has 
been most redundant, the existing evils are most severely felt; that is to say, in 
those sections the indebtedness is greatest, and the proportion of produetive 
wealth to population is the least. These facts are clearly indicated in the census 
tables furnished by order of the late administration. In order to form a just esti- 
mate of the operations of banking upon the industry of the country, we have 
constructed the following table of the products of the Union, valued at the mar- 
ket rates, divided into different geographical sections; together with the leading 
features of the banks of each section, from official sources for the same year, 1839, 
in which the census was taken; also the active population employed in the de- 
velopment of those products, as well as the gross population : — 


AGGREGATE Propucts, Imports, PorvLaTion, anD Bank MOVEMENT OF EACH SECTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1839. 



































Eastern. Western. S. Western. Middle. Southern, 
Population employed,......587,694....... 994,108...... GBB,445. .o se. 1,028,318. ......1,029,892 
* Retell. 6 «0<0s Cas wens ee eee ssi 2,245,602.......5,117,329.......3,373,483 
Manufactures,........- 108,204,879... ..59,934,431.. ..13,784,598.....186,516,900......33,717,259 
re | ee Pe si PETE 6,710,232. ......3,113,138 
Horticulture,.......-....---598,000........486,009...... Pe | ee 278,907 
Agriculture,...........~-90,680,193....106,048,402... 103,887,704. ....175,395,343. . ...165,959,080 
BROMOPONR,. «cera cccsnceess 4,821,114......5,486,836.....1,060,891...... 16,782,526... ....,5,036,015 
FPishornes,. c ccve cc s0c0-000 00 Glas ¢ 7. cametne 1,783,066... .......294,295 
Products,...... +++. +-211,203,303....175,225,895...121,985,659.....388.524,588..... 208 387,391 
Imports,. . ercersccseees 21,891 ,115........352,945....12,960,143..... 122,065, 131.......4,922,651 
Exchangeable values, ... 233,094,618. ...175,578,840....134,9415, 802... ...510,589,720.. ...213,310,042 
Bank capital, osccerces 62,212,321... ...31,940,989.. ..81,943,086.....114,024,708... 7,476,072 
6 MODTB se 0c vt poneces 81,152,708 .....43.348,286. .. 135,128,206. . ...174,967,312......57,600,484 
be currency,...-....-24,405,076..... 40,041,157... .46,341,157.. ... .84,128,556..... 30.982.649 
eee | eee De 7,919,792. .....16,707,534...... .8,505,009 
Ratio of currency to values, 1 to 10......... BOP Gsncunece SOO Diane aneel OF Us. aces etek OO To 


This table in a remarkable manner illustrates the truth, that the greater amount 
of capital there is employed in banking, the less is there employed in productive 
labor, or trade is stimulated while production is retarded. The reason is evident. 
Commercial banking, to be safe and healthy, requires that the loans should be 
made on actual values, and punctually repaid at short intervals, so that the insti- 
tution may always receive as much with one hand asit loans out with the other. 
This operation admits not of loans for a length of time sufficient to produce the 
values from the soil or to manufacture them, but the circle of banking operations 
being sound, no actual employment of capital in it is necessary, its credit which 
it loans on the note of the dealer being cancelled by the payment of that note at 
maturity. The legitimate use of banking is, therefore, only to supply todealers and 
producers the necessary sum to make a purchase, until that the goods or produce 
so purchased can be converted into money, in order that the dealer or producer 
may invest his whole capital in his individual business, without being obliged to 
have any money lie idle on his hands in anticipation of purchases he may be 
obliged to make. As an instance, we may suppose a miller who is in the habit 
of purchasing the grain grown in his neighborhood. Without any bank he would 
be obliged to keep on hand certain sums of money, ata loss. On the other hand, 
he keeps no money on hand; but when the farmer brings his wheat for sale, the 


miller’s note for 60 days is discounted by the banks. With the proceeds, the 





ae 
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farmer meets his small debts. The miller makes his flour, sends it to market, 
and sells it for something more than sufficient to meet his note at the bank. The 
sale he makes is probably to some shipper, who sends it out of the country, and 
brings back foreign goods or coin, according to the state of the exchanges. In all 
this movement, the only real capital employed, is that of the farmer invested in 
his farm, and the various outlays until his grain was harvested, and also that of 
the miller, invested in his mill and expenses. The exchanges were all conducted 
by the credit of the bank, without the employment of any capital. It is clear, 
however, that the extent to which this can be done safely, depends entirely upon 
the quantity of goods produced, and that quantity depends in its turn upon the 
capital employed in production. Hence, in withdrawing capital from production 
and investing it in banks, it ceases to augment the wealth of the country and 
contributes to impoverish it. 

It was seemingly with the full view of this evil influence of too much banking, 
that induced those suggestions in the above extract from the message of the former 
chief magistrate, which are of a nature to conform the receipts and payments of 
the government, where no actual wealth is rendered for the money transferred, 
to actual settlement in specie. If the government owes $10,000,000, and instead 
of paying it, gives only a promise to doso, it adds to the mass of the currency in 
the same degree. If it gives the promise of a bank, it increases the quantity of 
those promises without substituting any real value to fulfil them, and therefore 
lays the foundation of difficulty. On the other hand, by exacting and paying 
specie, the precious metals flow through the Treasury without increasing or di- 
minishing in value or quantity. The transactions in which they were employed 
are completed, and they flow freely forth to liquidate other balances. General 
Jackson's plan embraced the issue of no paper, with the exception of bills of ex- 
change, which might be sold for cash at one point or another. The new propo- 
sition is to add to that the issue of paper, dollar for dollar, of the specie kept on 
hand inthe Treasury. This system of issues has been found to work well in the 
ease of the bank of France, where the amount of specie in the vaults is always 
equal to the paper outstanding. That institution has been, however, unlike some 
in our own country, honestly conducted, and has never faltered in its payments, or 
varied its rate of interest, 4 per cent., since its reorganization by Napoleon im- 
mediately after the battle of Austerlitz. That system offers all the advantages 
of paper, with all the security of specie, without any of the fluctuation and risk 
attending credit issues. 

While the commerce and financial affairs of the country are slowly getting 
into a proper train, and the foundation of future prosperity is forming on a solid 
basis, the effects of former financial blunders seem to be ripening into a shape 
that threatens the greatest national calamity—we allude to our foreign rela- 
tions. The threatening aspect assumed by some of the nations of Europe may, 
in a great degree, be ascribed to the defenceless state of the country, arising from 
the general disregard of that sage maxim, “in peace prepare for war.” In 1836, 
the National Treasury was overflowing with surplus funds. This became the 
prey of the speculators, and instead of being applied to the much needed defen- 
ces of the soil, was divided among the States, and became the basis of those in- 
ternal improvement speculations, which ran to excess, causing those large and 
reckless loans under which most of the States have become bankrupt and dis- 
graced. The failure of the States to pay their debts irritates at a critical moment 
their foreign creditors, the disposition of whose government to encroach is in- 
creased by the want of those defences which the money properly applied in the 
first instance would have supplied. The events now transpiring are likely to 
have a serious effect upon the movements of trade for the rest of the year. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Woop Eneravine.—In the history of 


the Fine Arts, no parallel can be found to | 


the great and rapid improvements made 
in the art of Engraving on wood within 
the last ten years. From its first general 
use at the close of the fifteenth ce ntury, 
until the time of Bewick, the great Eng- 
lish Engraver, (who died in 182s,) this art 
alternately approached to, and receded 
from, that point of beauty and perfection 
it has now attained ; yet, even in his hands, 
it never reached the mark. To him, how- 
ever, must be awarded the honor of ele- 
vating its character as an art, toa point 
before unknown, and of proving its per- 
fect adaptation to almost every kind of 
graphic illustration ; yet it was reserved 
for his pupils, Harvey, Jackson, Thomp- 
son, Nesbit, Williams, &ec., and then 
immediate contemporaries in England and 
France, to bring 1t to such a state of per- 
fection as to vie successiully with engrav- 
ing on metals, in point of spirit and ettect. 
So general has the use of wood engraving 
become in England, France, and Germany, 
that there are few books now imported, 


Dorchester, for twelve measures of bar- 


ley, and a pall richly embroidered in 
s ilver . Stowe informs us that in 1274, a 
Bible in nine volumes, finel} written, ‘‘ sold 
for ‘fiftie markes,” something like 34/1. of 


that time, when wheat averaged 3s. 4d. 


| per quartern, and ordinary laboring wages 


were Id. per diem. This Bible was after- 


| wards bought by the Earl of Salisbury, 


after having been taken from the King of 
France at the battle of Poictiers. The 
Countess of Anjou is also said to have 
paid for a copy of the Homilies of Bishop 
Huiman, two hundred sheep and other ar- 
ticles of barter. 

A new work, in Paris, is announced, to 
be called ‘“‘ The Gallery of Antiquities,” 


| and to consist of the prince ipal Antiquities 
jin the collection of the British Museum, 


wanting the attra active feature of graphic | 
merous localities in which these objects 


illustrations ; and the English and French 
artists seem we be engaged in a spirited 
contest for superiority, with the pencil and 
burin. Harvey, Meadows, Jarvis, Ser- 
geant, and a few others in England, and 
Vernet, Gigoux, Seloir, &c., in France, 
are devoting their talents to drawing on 
wood, and find therein both profitable and 
pleasing employment. In this country, the 
art is rapidly progressing toward perlec- 
tion. Chapman, who is equal, if not su- 
perior to any of the foreign artists above 
named, has executed inany beautiful draw- 
and Croome, Morton, and 
others, are laboring successfully in this 
field: while Adams, Lossing, and other 
engravers, are producing specimens of art, 
equal to any received from abroad. Indee 

the illustrations for an illuminated Bible, 
now in progress of engraving by Mr. 
Adams, from designs by Chapman, are, in 
our ju igment, superior to any thing ever 
executed by European artists ; and we con- 
fidently predict that the Illustrated Life 
of Washington, which is now in course of 
illustration by the latter, to be published 


ings on wood ; 


deserving of such an encomium. 

It may not prove uninteresting to our 
readers to quote the following particulars 
touching the prices paid for ancient MSS, 
Plato paid 100 mina, equal to about 375/., 
for three small treatises by Philolaus, the 
P ythagore an. In the 9th century, itis re- 
lated of an English bishop, that he was 
compelled to make five journeys to Rome 
eae ipally in order to purchase some 
00ks, for one of which, thus proc ured, 
King Alfred is said to have given him an 
“estate of eight hides of lande.” About 
the period of the invention of cotton pa- 
per, (1174,) the Homilies of St. Bede, and 
St. Augustine’s Psalter, were bought bya 
prior in Winchester, for the monks of 


from drawings by F. Arundale and J. Bo- 
nomi, with descriptions by S. Birch. The 
first Part will be illustrations from the 
Kgyptian Antiquities, commencing with 
the best examples of the Deities of Egypt, 
their attributes and history. The most 
interesting of the sacred animals will be 
next selected, with descriptions of the nu- 





are preserve a 

LirerARY Prorerty.—The manuscript 
of “Robinson Crusoe’’ ran through the 
whole trade, and no one would print it. 
The bookseller who at last bought it, 
cleared 1000 guineas by it. ** Burns’ 


| Justice” was disposed of by its author for 


la mere trifle, as well 


* Buchan’s Do- 
mestic Medicine ;” both of th pr xdu- 
ced immense incomes. “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield” (the most delightful novel in 
our language) was sold for a few pounds. 
Dr. Johnson fixed the price of his ** Lives 


200 guineas, by which 


of the Poets” at 20 








| the ee r, in the course of a few 


| years, cleared upwards of 25,000/. Ton- 


son and his a ly rode in their carriages 
with the profits of the 5/. epic of Milton 
The copyright of “ Vyse’s Spelling Book” 
sold for 2,000 guineas. 

An ancient copy of a portion of the 
New Testament has been recently discov- 


|ered at Rheims Cathedral, written in the 


Sclavonic language It is said to be the 
identical copy, which in former years was 


by the Messrs. Langley, will also be well | used in administering the oath to the 


| kins gs of France, at their avointment and 


coronation. It is suppose {to have been 
written between the llth and 13th cen- 
turies. 


It has been ascertained that the whole 


number of books in the public libraries in 
the United States, is 750,000 volumes. 
The aggregate of all the volumes in 
all the public libraries of Europe, is 
14,527,000 ! 

Few, if any tracts, perhaps ever reach- 
ed the extraordinary circulation of that 
called ‘* The Sinner’s Friend.” It has 
been publist ied in fifteen different lan- 
guages, and recently com lete 1 the ninety- 
first editi ion, making a total circulation of 
siz hundred thousand copies. 
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AMERICAN LITERARY ANNOUNCE. 
MENTS. 

J.& H.G. LANGLEY have in course 
of preparation, an important work already 
announced in a former number, to be en- 
titled, ‘* Washington Illustrated, or the 
Life of General Washington, Private 
Military, and Political ;” compiled from 
original and authentic documents, inclu- 
ding much interesting and exclusive in- 
Jormation not hitherto presented to the 
world. This truly national work is to be 


constructed upon an entirely new and ori- | 
ginal plan, and will be profuse ly adorned | 
throughout by several hundred rich illus- | 


trations executed in the finest style of art, 


from drawings by Mr. Chapman and oth. | 


er distinguished artists. In addition to 
this, we have the satisfaction of stating, 
that the esteemed author of ** T'he Sketch 
Book” has consented to undertake the 
literary department of the work—it is 


therefore believed that no other book of 


modern times is likely to awaken so in- 
tense an interest among the whole Amer- 
ican people, or that one could be better 
adapted as a national tribute to the mem- 
ory of him whom the nation “ delight to 
honor.” The approaching embassy of Mr 
Irving to the Spanish Court will ‘not, we 
happy to add, interfere with } 

ress in the biographical d 

work, most of the skeleton of which has 
been, we hear, already constructed, whil 
a considerable number of the illustrations 
including some highly finished battle- 
i domestic portraits, have been 


are his prog- 


epartment of the 


scenes an 


some time since completed. The work is | 
to be issued in monthly parts, in imperial | 


octavo, printed on the finest paper, and 
from anewand elegant type cast express- 
ly for the work. 

The same publishers have also in press, 
anew work by Dr. A. Walker, author of 


Intermarriage, &c., entitled ‘ Pathology | 


‘ 


Founded on the tural system « 





\f Anato- 


Also, by the same author, and uniform 


with his previous works, ‘“* Physiognomy 
founded on Physiology, and applied to 
va is countries, professions, and indi- 
viduals,”’ illustrated with engravings, &c 


1 vol. 12mo. These two new volumes by 


\lexander Walker are likely to increase 
1 


y 
aire idy wie ly extend | reputation ol} 


The Miscellaneous Writings of the late 
William Hazlitt, Esq., with a biographical] 
thor, by Su E. L. Bulwer, 


Sketch ol the au 
Bt., and Remarks by Sergeant Talfourd 
2 vols. ]2mo. 

Che Philosophy of Mystery ; by W. C. 
Dendy. 1 vol. 12mo ; : 5 

The De mocratie Principle of the Amer 


ican Union, and its appli ibility to other 


nations; by Major G. T. Poussin. Trans- 
lated from the French. 1 vol. Svo. 

The Sick Room, or Inquiries concerning 
the Domestic Management of Sickness, in 
aid of Medical treatment; by Dr. A. T. 
Thompson, with notes and ad litions by 
an American Physician. 1 vol. 12mo E 

The San Ve Infiu it ( ial s vith 
an account of the best places of resort for 


Invalids in England, the South of Europe, 


| &c. ; by Sir James Clarke, Bt., M.D., with 
| notes and an appendix, adapting the work 
to this country; by am American Physi- 
cian. 1 vol. 12mo. 
| A Practical Compendium of the Mate- 
|ria Medica, with numerous formule, 
adapted for the a atment of the diseases 
of Infaney and childhood ; on the basis of 
| Alexander Ure, M.D., M. R. C.S., Lon- 
| don; by Charles A. Lee, M. D., A.M., late 
Professor of Materia Medica in the Uni- 
versity of New York. 

A Conspe tus of the Pharmacopeeias of 
the London, Edinburgh, a Dublin Col- 
leges of Physicians, being a practical com- 
| pendium of ‘the M: ate ria Mle fica and Phar- 

macy ; by Anthony Todd Thomson, M. D. 
| First ‘American from the 13th London 
| edition, containing the new French and 

American remedies ; edited by an Ameri- 

can Physician. 18mo. 
The Climate of the United States and 
its Endemic Influences; by Dr. Samuel 
| Forry, 1 vol. 8vo, plates. This volume 

exhibits a connected view of the lead- 

ing phenomena of our climate, both 

physical and medical, thus supplying a 

void both in our general and medical 
literature. It is embe with two 
copperplate engravings, istrative of the 
laws of temperature throughout the Uni- 
1 States. As this work comprises a con- 
densation of all the author’s observations 
on the subject of climate, which have al- 
ready stood the test of criticisin both in 
this count ry and in Europe, any further 
| commendation oa our part would be su- 
pererogatory. Suffice it to say, that no 
| man who aims at keeping pace with the 











} progress oa general science, can be with- 
out this interesting and highly useful pro- 
luction. (Now ready.) 

I'he same any have just completed a 


new work by Dr. Paine, author of 





|<‘ Medical and >t il Commenta- 
| ries,” entitled, Physiological View of the 
Materia Medica: with an arrangement of 
the articles m their several groups, ac- 


ording to their relative value. By Martyn 


( 1k 
| Paine, M.D., A. M., Professor of the Insti- 
iteria Medica in 





| tutes of Medicine and 
the Medical department of the New York 
University. 1 vol. 12imo. 

| Also, Observations on Apparent Death 

from Suffocation, by hanging or drown- 
ng. choke damp, produced by inhaling 





carbonic acid, or some other irres} rable 
| exhalation ; with directions for using the 
resuscitating ‘apparatus, invente } by the 

ithor, and general instructions for the 
| recovery of persons from suspended ani- 


mation. $y Edward Ww. chman, of Cold 
Spring, Putnam county, New York, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. This is a sensible and well writ- 
ten Essay on the different forms of as- 
phyxia, and admirably pted for popular 
use. It is accompanied by a lithographic 
plate. (J. & H. G. Langley, publishers.) 
WILEY & PUTNAM have recentl 
published a fine edition in one vol- 
om of ‘Chapters on Churchyards ;” 
by Mrs. Southey, (formerly Caroline 
Jowles, )a work written some years ago, 
}and one of great delicacy and beauty— 





it 


Hy 


i 
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some of the sketches evincing a pathos 
and power almost unsurpassed by any 
other writer. 

The same firm have in press, the sub- 
sequent writings of this agreeable author- 
ess, *‘ Solitary Hours,” and “ Ellen Fitz 
Arthur,” &c. 

Also Mr. Borrow’s work, “ Zincali,’’ 
or the Gipsies of Spain, &c.; anda 

Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 
Art ; comprising the History, Description, 
and Scientific Principles of every branch of 
human knowledge: with the Derivation 
and Definition of all the Terms in general 
use. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 
General Editor, W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L., 
&c.; assisted by Joseph Cauvin, Esq., 
and other eminent contributors. 

William Tell, the Hero of Switzerland ; 
from the French of M. Florian. 

The Young Naturalist’s Rambles through 
Many Lands. 

Dawnings of Genius; by Anne Pratt, 
author of “‘ Flowers and their Associa- 
tions,” &c. Embellished with Engrav- 
ings. 

The Philosophy of Health; by South- 
wood Smith, M.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 

CHARLES K. MOORE, of this city, 
will publish immediately in one volume 
18mo, a new work, entitled ‘The Pro- 
testant Exiles of Zillerthal,” detailing 
the history of their persecutions, and ex- 
patriation from the Tyrol, on separating 
from the Roman Church, and embracing 
the Reformed faith. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Rheinwald of Berlin, by 
John B. Saunders. A work of singular 
interest, and one universally recom- 
mended by the religious press of Great 
Britain. 

Conversion and Sufferings of Sarah 
Doherty, illustrative of Popery in Ireland, 
a very interesting and effective little 
work. 

Canons of the Council of Trent, trans- 
lated from the original Latin, printed at 
Rome, 1562. 

Universalism identified with Deism,— 
a pamphlet which comes before the pub- 
lic strongly recommended by the N. Y. 
Observer, Evangelist, Dr. Cox, and others. 


S. COLMAN, of this city, has just pub- 
lished a new volume of Poems, by C. F. 
Hoffman, Esq., author of ‘ Greyslaer,” 
&c., under the title of “ The Vigil of 
Faith and other Poems ;’’—one of the 
most choice specimens of book-making 
ever yet produced on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is really a daintie book. The 
principal poem is one of thrilling interest 
and exquisite beauty, and like the poems 
of Professor Longfellow, will command 
an extensive popularity, as well from its 
essentially intrinsic excellence as its ex- 
ternal beauty. 

Dr. Robinson of this city has a copy of 
the new and exceedingly beautiful edition, 
recently published in Germany by Titt- 
mann and Hahn, of The Greek Testa- 
ment. This edition is pronounced to be 
the most perfect that ever has, or It Is 
believed can be produced. The editors 
have the reputation of being accomplished 
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! and accurate critics, and the volume fur- 





ther combines in notes the peculiarities 
in the readings of Griesbach, Knapp, Lach- 
mann, &c. 

D. 8. KING, Boston, has in press a fourth 
volume of Poems, by Wm. B. Tappan. 

A Commentary on the Book of Revela- 
lion, with notes, &c., by Professor Stew- 
art, is said to be in preparation for the 
press: also, 

A Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 
by Professor Stowe, of Cincinnati. 

Bancroft and Sparks are each, it is said, 
occupied in preparing independent ‘ His- 
tories of the American Revolution.” 

An Abridgment of Dr. Robinson’s 
‘Researches in Palestine,” is in con- 
templation by the author. 

Mr. Prescott’s work on ‘‘ The History 
of Mexico, and the Spanish Colonization 
of that Country,” is, we learn, progress- 
ing rapidly towards completion. 

CROCKER & BREWSTER announce 
—The complete works of Dr. Nathaniel 
Emmons. 

Dr. Woods is engaged in preparing a 
History of the Theological Seminary, in 
six large 8vo vols. 

Dr. Allen, formerly president of Bowdoin 
College, is occupied in writing An Eccle- 
siastical History of New England,” &c. 

A new work, designed as introductory 
to the Study of Mental Philosophy, en- 
titled ‘*The Youth’s Book of the Mind,” 
by C. Pearl, is also in progress. 

CAREY & HART, Philadelphia an- 
nounce the following new works: 

Quain’s Complete Series of Anatomical 
Plates of the Viscera, Muscles, Blood 
Vessels, Nerves, and Bones, comprising 
upwards of 200 4to Plates, with Descrip- 
tions and References to each Plate, and a 
Treatise on Anatomy—the whole to be 
completed in 1 vol. royal 4to, with Notes 
and additions, by J. Pancoast, M.D.; one 
of the Surgeons of the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital. 

A complete edition of the Works of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, one of the originators, 
and for a long time the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

Travels in Turkey, Greece, and the 
Holy Land; by E. J. Morris. 2 vols. 
plates. 

Miscellanies, by Leigh Hunt. 1 vol. 

Professor Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiana. 

Mr. Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of 
America. 1 vol. 8vo, plates. 

Scott’s Miscellanies. 2 vols. 

Talfourd’s Miscellanies. 2 vols. 

The same firm are preparing a beauti- 
ful edition of Cowper, in 2 vols. 12mo, a 
perfect fac-simile of the recent London 
illustrated edition, with 75 exquisite 
wood-cuts. 

LEA & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, 
have in press, and will shortly publish— 

Practical Geology and Mineralogy, with 
instructions for the qualitative enahjele of 
Minerals ; by Joshua Trimmer, F.G.S., 
with near two hundred and fifty wood. 
cuts, in | vol. 8vo. 

A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence ; 
by Dr. R. E. Griffith. 1 vol. 8vo. 





1842.] 


A New Work on Chemistry, for the use 
of Students of Medicine; by Professor 
Bache, one of the authors of the United 
States Dispensatory, with numerous cuts. 

The Elements of Materia Medica, com- 
prehending the natural history, prepara- 
tions, properties, composition, effect, and 


uses of medicine; by Jonathan Periera, | 
with modifications, notes, and additions, | 


by an American Physician. 2 vols. 8vo 
Professor Chapman’s New Work on the 
Fevers of the United States. 1 vol. 8vo. 
On the Maternal Management of Chil- 
dren, in health and disease; by George 
Bull, M.D. 
A New Work on the Principles and 


Practice of Surgery, with numerous wood- | 


cuts, forming part of the Library of Me- 
dicine. 

The Anatomist’s Vade Mecum; by 
Wilson, with numerous wood-cuts. 

A New Work on the Diseases of the 


Eye; compiled from the last editions of 


Lawrence and Mackenzie. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Principles of Human Physiology, with 
their chief applications to Pathology, 
Therapeutics, Hygiene, and Forensic Me- 
dicine, with illustrations on wood ; by Dr. 
William B. Carpenter. 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Abridgment of Muller’s Physiolo- 
gy, with additions and alterations. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

An Atlas, illustrative of the Anatomy 
of the Human Body; by J. Cruveilher, 
M. D., drawn from nature, by M.C. Bean, 
with Descriptions by C. Bonauy, M. D., to 
be published in 4to size, in parts—four 
plates in each part. 

Bellingham’s Materia Medica. 

Christison’s Dispensatory, or Comment- 
aries on the Pharmacopaia of Great Britain. 

Billing’s Principles of Medicine, from 
the fourth London edition. (Just ready.) 

The Student’s Medical Library, em- 
bracing a series of Text Books, or Ele- 
mentary Works, on the various branches 
of Medical Science—each branch to be 
complete in a single volume, and in a 
form and price calculated for extended 
circulation. 

Cooper’s New Sea Story—The Two 
Admirals. 

A new edition of Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. 13 vols. 

Moore’s History of Ireland, complete 
in 1 vol. 8vo. 

The admirers of Scottish Music and 
Song, will be gratified to learn, that J. 
DOBSON, of Philadelphia, is about to 
publish by subscription, at a very low 
price, an elegant edition of T’homson’s Se- 
lect Collection of Original Scottish Airs 
for the voice, with introductory and con- 
cluding symphonies and accompaniments 
for the Piano Forte; by Pleyel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, &c., with select and charac- 
teristic verses, both Scottish and English, 
adapted tothe airs. The entire work will 
be comprised in five folio volumes, each 
containing about fifty melodies, and the 
last will contam an index and glossary. 
The work will be engraved throughout, 
and the price three dollars a volume to 
subscribers. 
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The same publisher has just published, 

Gurney’s Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity. 1 vol. 18mo. 

ZEsop’s Fables in French, with prelimi- 
nary descriptions, including a French and 
English Dictionary. 

Homeopathic Pharmacopeia and Po- 
sology, &c. By E. H. G. ane: 

Monography of the Family Unionide of 
| North America, in parts. 

Fossils of the Medical Tertiary of the 
United States, in parts, and the 

North American Herpetology, or de- 
scription of the Reptiles of the United 
States. By Dr. J. E. Holbrook. 

We observe by the prospectus of Mr. 
Schoolcraft, that he is ahent to commence 
a new and original work on the History 
and Antiquities of the American Indians, 
to be entitled ‘‘ Cyclopedia Indianensis,” 
or a General View of the Aboriginal Tribes 
of North and South America. Mr.S. has 
' secured the aid of a number of literary 
| and scientific gentlemen in this country 
and in Europe, where most of the embel- 
| lishments, we understand, will be execu- 
ted. The work will be issued in eight 
numbers at $1 50, forming, when com- 
plete, two large 8vo volumes. The repu- 
tation of the editor as a writer, and the 
extraordinary advantages he has enjoyed 
for becoming familiar with the character, 
history, and habits of numerous Indian 
tribes, are such as to afford the highest 
assurance of his ability to accomplish, in 
the most satisfactory manner, the impor- 
tant and interesting work which he has 
undertaken. (Publisher, GEORGE A. PE- 
TERS, of this city.) 

Philosophy of Natural History, intend- 
ed as a text book for academies, high- 
schools, and colleges; by Alonzo Gray, 
author of “‘ Elements of Chemistry,’ “ El- 
ements of Scientific and Practical Agricul- 
ture,” illustrated with more than two 
hundred engravings. 





ENGLISH LITERARY ANNOUNCE- 


MENTS. 
Among the forthcoming works which 
startle and interest us, is one entitled 


‘The long lost work of Mr. Byers, on the 
Sepulchres of Tarquinia.”’ The original 
prospectus of this work, we are informed, 
was issued in 1767, and the plates were 
drawn and engraved on the spot by Mr. 
Norton, under the superintendence and 
direction of Mr. Byers, while the paintings 
were fresh and comparatively uninjured. 
The deaths of Mr. Byers and Mr. Norton, 
together with the invasion of Italy by Na- 
poleon, caused the work to be lost sight 
of, and the plates remained packed up at 
Leghorn from 1796 until 1840, when they 
were transmitted to England! There are, 
it appears, 57 plates in number, and the 
work is to appear forthwith. The first 
yart will contain the Sepulchre described 
i Mrs. Hamilton Gray as the ‘ Grotta 
del Tifone,’”’ and that supposed by her to 
be the ‘Grotta Intagliata,” which she 
was not fortunate enough to see. 

In a recent number we alluded to the 
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prospectus of the New Edition of Shi * 

speare’s Plays and Poems, edited by J. 
Payne Collier, Esq., in which the great 
detemwchine feature contemplated, was 
the correction and emendation of the text, 

together with numerous additional and 
hitherto unpub lished illustrative notes, 

&c. This announcement has since called 
forth another similar project from Mr. 
Charles Knight, the editor of the pop- 
ular Pictorial edition of Shak _— e, now 
ne arly comple ted. It is needless here to 
enter upon the question of the respective 
claims of the rival editors ; one certainly 
HAS pone much for the elucidation of re- 
condite passages and obscure readings of 
the immortal bard, as well as presented 


to his numerous admirers the most beau- | 


tiful edition of his writings which the 
world has ever seen, and therefore made 


the age his debtor; while the other, pos- | 


sessing the most undoubted qualifications 
for the task, and bringing to his aid the 
most unrivalled resources, will doubtless 
yroduce an edition hitherto unsurpassed, 
and probably never to be surpassed by 
any subsequent one, for the correctness 
and accuracy of its te xt. 

A new work by F. Strong, entitled 
‘Greece as a Kingdom,” a descriptive 
statistical account of that country, &c., is 
in press: also, 

The Recreations of Christopher North, 
the first volume of which will be issued in 
April. This work has been long wished 
for by the numerous admirers of Black- 
wood, and its appe arance will be wel- 
comed by thousands of delighted readers. 

The Journal of a Tour in Greece and 
the Ionian Islands, in the spring of 1838, 
with remarks on the recent history, pres- 
eut state, and classical antiquities of those 
countries; by W. Mure, Esq., illustrated 
with original drawings, 2 vols. 


fon the * Results of Experiments on t 


[April. 


to treat, in a comprehensive manner, of 
all subjects relating to the geography, 
chronology, history, mythology arts, sci- 
ences, and letters of ancient Egypt ; and 
to accomps any suc 1 dese riptions ‘from the 
best authorities an M collections of Egyp- 
tian antiquities; to which copious refer 
ences will be given. It is proposed to 
complete the work in from twenty to 
twenty-four parts. . 
Steam Navigation.—Our numerous sci- 
entific readers will feel obliged to us for 
thus early announcing that the enterpri- 
sing London publisher, John Weale, has 
just publishes 1 a most valuable appendix 
to Tredgold’s new ed 
the Steam Engine and Steam Navigation. 
It contains among other in iportant papers 
one contributed by the astronomer royal, 


. \ 
m of his work on 


disturbance of the Compass in Iron-buil 
ships,”’ accompanied with tables and most 
beautifully executed plates. We think it 
will be eage rly sought after here 

Thorp’s Catalogue.— t 
Camabenee, pst 849! Mr. Thorpe richly de- 
— the ones? of the ng 
public, and the contents of this catalogue 
equal in curiosity and interest any that 
have emanated from his hands ; and that 
j great deal, when all the litera- 
ry world know that he has always sur- 
passed other bibliopolists in this ] ne. The 


Another gigan 


book-buy! 


IS Saying ¢ 


| catalogue is exceedingly well compiled, 


The tenth and concludi ng volume of | 


Alison’s “ History of Europe,” is nearly 
ready, embracing the physic al resources 
and political advantages of America, the 
war with that country, the congress of 
Vienna, the — days, the battle of 
Waterloo, &c., & 


The new art of “Lithotiat, by which im- | 


pressions are taken from ori ginal draw- 
ings made with the brush and liquid ink 


on stone, just in the same way as on pa- | 


per, is at length, we observe, brought to 
maturity. This new process Is said to af- 
ford the most satisfactory and surprising 
proofs of its capabilities, delineating with 
the utmost power of pictorial effect, com- 
bined with delicate minuteness of form 
and gradation of tint, surpassing in rich- 
ness and brilliancy any mode of engr: ving, 
however elaborate and beautiful. 
Egyptian Antiquities—Dr. Pettigrew 


and so great is the vanety of its contents 
that it will be found very valuable as a 
book of refe rence. ; 

Still Another !—We think it incumbent 
on us to notice, which we do with pleas- 
ure, the publication of a ne . Magazine, 
and published,where, reader, do you think? 
Why, at Columbo, in the islan nd of Ceylon! 
It is the first essay in the department of 
mensual literature in that island. The 
Magazine is of very moderate aspect and 
pretensions, but its contents are diversified 
and amusing—generally light, but, as in 
the instance of Mr. Lambert’s ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Cultivation of the Sugar Cane in 
that island,” sometimes of a utilitarian 





| quality. 


A new German Grammar has recently 
been published in London by E. M. Heil- 
ner . 

The Welsh are seeking to have the es- 
tablishment of a professorship of the 
Welsh language and literature in the two 
senior Universities of England, Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

An important work is announced for 


| publication, to consist of fourteen volumes, 


(the well-known librarian to the Duke of | 
Sussex) has recently issued a prospectus | 


of a dictionary of Egyptian Antiquities, to | 
be published by subscription in monthly 
— under the title of “ Encyclopedia | 

/Egyptiaca.” Of the utility of such a 


work there can be no question, and we 
hope that the author will be wel! support. | 
ed by the public. Dr. Pettigrew proposes | 


entitled “* A History of Dumont D’Urvilis?’ 
Expedition to the South Pole in 1837-40.” 

The Minister of Public Instruction at 
Paris, is superintending the forthcoming 
publication of the Letters of Henry IV. 
The correspondence of this conspicuous 
monarch is very prolific; his letters 


| amounting to above 2500, more than 1500 


of which have never yet met the public 
eye. 

“A new work by Professor Ullman, enti- 
tled ** The Reformers before the Reform. 
ation,” has been commenced, in 2 vols. 
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remained in Philadelphia for some months after the 18th June, 











